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Is modernism a legitimate form of Christianity; or is it a perversion of Christian- 
ity? This article first analyzes the fundamentalist’s charge against modernism; then 
the liberal defense is carefully examined, and certain ambiguous statements are ana- 
lyzed; a final section indicates the real as contrasted with the apologetic significance of 
modernism. The movement is not a continuation of the traditional theology of Christi- 
anity, but rather a rediscovery of the historical Jesus, and an attempt to organize Chris- 
tian devotion in relation to him rather than in relation to the standardized doctrines 
about him. 

Is the liberal theology within the orthodox Protestant 
churches, now commonly called modernism, a valid restatement 
of historic Christian doctrine, or is it, as Professor Machen’ and 
many like him declare, not historic Christianity at all, but 
another religion? Have the modernists any right to assert, as 
most of them do, that they are not Unitarians, but “evangelical 
Christians?”’ Between the prompt “‘No” of the orthodox and 
the injured, almost tearful ‘“Yes” of the liberals, it would seem 
that there is room for another, more discriminating answer. 
Current modernism has indeed a continuity with historic Chris- 
tianity, and can claim to be “evangelical” in a particular sense 
of the word; but the nature of that continuity and the 
precise sense of “evangelical” in this connection are by no 
means clearly brought out in much of the current liberal apolo- 
getic. We propose here after stating briefly the usual orthodox 
accusation, to examine a typical modernist claim to essential 

tSee J. Gresham Machen, Christianity and Liberalism. New York: Macmillan, 
1924. 
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orthodoxy, and then to attempt a more accurate statement of 
the situation. 


I. THE ORTHODOX CHARGE STATED 


The preliminary advantage may at once be stated to lie 
with the accuser. From the standpoint of the traditional sys- 
tem of doctrine, modernism certainly gives the impression of 
being a series of denials. The central framework of the edifice 
has been torn down, and the sundry stones and incidental orna- 
ments that lie about among the débris can never be combined 
into the structure that was. Among the serious denials charged 
against modernism are these: 

First, modernism has no revelation. By “revelation” ortho- 
doxy has commonly meant nothing less than actual information 
supernaturally imparted to man, something in sharp contrast 
to man’s own unreliable thoughts about superhuman things. 
But the modernist represents the Bible as the story of man’s 
changing thoughts about God and human life. He does not 
treat the Bible as infallible, but exercises his judgment upon it. 
In his hands the miraculous element, which was thought to 
furnish a guaranty of the divine origin of the teaching, is either 
regarded as legendary or explained as natural. But then what is 
to assure us that the whole course of theological development 
traced by the critic in the Bible is not simply the story of man’s 
illusions? 

With the foundation thus shaken, it is no wonder that the 
central superstructure soon falls. And therefore modernism is 
observed to have no doctrine of the incarnation. What it chooses 
to designate by that word is something else. For the Christ of 
modernism, closely examined, proves to be not ‘“‘very God”’ in his 
personal identity, but a man, whose unparalleled filial harmony 
with God is explained by a uniquely strong and controlling in- 
dwelling of God in him. The Christ of modernism is a (or at 
best the typical) son of God, but not God the Son. 

Thirdly, having no incarnation, modernism can have no 
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doctrine of salvation. Its human Jesus may lead and inspire, 
but he cannot make atonement (i.e., compensation to God) for 
the sins of the world. And so what is for historic Christianity 
the chief part of the problem of sin and salvation finds in mod- 
ernism no solution. Hence the orthodox accuser infers that St. 
Paul’s great insight is once more to be lost, and that the sinner 
is again to seek justification by works and not by faith. Such a 
religion, it would seem, can at best retain only the Christian 
ethic. But indeed, why need it retain even this? It represents 
Jesus as limited in knowledge. Why not limited in ethical in- 
sight also? But even if the Christian ethic be retained, mod- 
ernism, as a system of theology on the above showing, is not 
Christianity at all. It is no advance upon Judaism. Nay, since 
it has no real revelation, it is a modernized eighteenth-century 
rationalism. It restates Christianity only in the sense of deny- 
ing it. 

This kind of representation has become familiar to us. 
Liberals in the orthodox churches resent it as entirely unfair 
and misleading. That it will not do to call modernism non- 
Christian will be argued in our closing section. But the common 
type of liberal defense itself calls for critical analysis, and to 
this we first turn. 


II. THE LIBERAL DEFENSE EXAMINED 


The usual liberal defense against such charges is that the 
new theology is an expression, in the terms and with the mate- 
rials of the modern thought world, of the identical ex 5eriences 
and convictions which have come down to us expressed in the 
thought forms of the past. This can be maintained if the experi- 
ences and convictions are stated with sufficient vagueness and 
generality. But it seems to the present writer that in many in- 
stances there is here a degree of self-deception; that in the desire 
to maintain continuity with the Christian past which the mod- 
ernist loves, he represents as the old doctrine under a new form 
what is in fact a new doctrine under the old phraseology. 
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For convenience, let us examine a recent statement of this 
claim to continuity with the past. It is the declaration made to 
a presbytery by Professor Justin W. Nixon, of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, on the occasion of his becoming pastor of a 
Presbyterian church. We hasten to state that we have no means 
of knowing the exact sense which Professor Nixon himself 
attaches to the phrases he uses; and therefore it is not Professor 
Nixon’s theology which is here under discussion, but the use of 
just such phrases by thorough modernists. It is constantly be- 
ing done, and Professor Nixon’s statement here serves, we hope 
not unjustly, as a typical example. He said in part: 

[The Westminster Confession] represents and enshrines certain great 
convictions of evangelical Christianity. It embodies the conception of the 
Bible as a revelation from God, constituting when illumined by His 
Spirit a certain guide to the faith and practice of the Christian life. It 
speaks of a God who is just, merciful and good, seeking the fellowship of 
His children, a God whose providential care is unceasing and whose pur- 
pose is undefeatable. It points out the reality of moral evil, its organic 
relationship to and its devastating power in the lives of men. It reveals 
the great fact of a redemption which mankind has experienced in contact 
with the personality of Jesus Christ. It believes that Jesus Christ was 
God manifest in the flesh, that His life as lived among men represents to 
us in a human image the life of God, that He died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures, that He rose from the dead to a triumphant immortality, 
and that His life, death and resurrection can be only understood as we per- 
ceive that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself. . ... 
The forms of statement in which these convictions are expressed will 
vary from age to age, but the experience of God in Christ for which they 
stand is so vital and permanent in its sway that for me, at least, it consti- 
tutes the base from which the exploration and interpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith must proceed? 

The statement about God may be passed by without objec- 
ion, as may some statements omitted from the above quota- 
tion. But other sentences seem to be the typical modernist am- 
biguities, in which the alleged identity between the old and the 
new doctrine is only the identity of the well-chosen form of 
words which covers two different ideas. 


* Christian Work, November 8, 1924, pp. 533-34. 
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In one instance we do seem to have here a valid modern 
restatement of the old doctrine, viz., in the matter of revelation. 
It is true that the difference is manifest. The old doctrine of 
revelation was that the Bible was a definite quantity of infor- 
mation given by God, and as such to be accepted throughout 
without question. Modernism does not use the Bible in this 
way, but distinguishes between earlier and later, between lower 
and higher, between passing form and permanent substance. 
With more or less consistency, it treats the Bible as a natural 
book, containing in the first place men’s thoughts. But this 
does not mean that the Bible is not a revelation. The modern- 
ist’s faith is that, in and through the development of men’s 
thoughts, the immanent God was causing himself to be per- 
ceived with increasing clearness; and this, while not identical 
with a supernatural impartation of propositions, may properly 
be called revelation. 

Somewhat more dubious is the claim when we come to the 
question of sin. What historic Christianity means by ‘“‘the or- 
ganic relationship of moral evil to the lives of men” is, among 
other things, the inherited or imputed guz/t of Adam’s trans- 
gression. What modernism means by it is the spread of evil 
through social solidarity, and the relative strength of our heredi- 
tary animal impulses and the relative weakness as yet of our 
more recently acquired spiritual powers—an inheritance which 
is a misfortune and a handicap, but does not involve guilt. In 
both cases we have a doctrine about the same phenomenon, 
sin, and a conception of its seriousness; but it is not the same 
doctrine about that phenomenon, nor the same understanding 
of its seriousness; and as the calamity is differently conceived, 
so is the salvation from it differently conceived. 

Our chosen example speaks of “the great fact of a redemption 
which mankind has experienced in contact with the personality 
of Jesus Christ.’’ Here the ambiguity becomes more manifest. 
Both orthodoxy and modernism are describing a redemption, 
but it is not the same redemption. The two have features in 
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common; they overlap; but they are not identical. Redemption 
as experienced by the liberal Christian is a process like this: 
The sinner is confronted with the human perfection and radiant 
graciousness of the Jesus of history. In the presence of this 
figure, he grows ashamed and unhappy in his sin. The death of 
Jesus stands out before his vision as a revealing example of the 
hateful results of sin in the world, and he is led to hate sin. 
Under the influence of the personality of Jesus (conceived, but 
not necessarily so, as a spiritually present Master), the sinner 
begins to take on a measure of the character of Jesus, and comes 
into Jesus’ own filial attitude toward God. The redemption in 
question here is the moral effect of the friendship of Jesus. Now, 
the orthodox conception of salvation includes something of this. 
But what for modernism is the very substance of salvation is for 
orthodoxy a detail, secondary in order if not in importance. For 
orthodoxy the problem of salvation is not only, How shall the 
sinner cease to be a sinner? But prior to this another question, 
How shall the guilt of sin be atoned for? The redemption experi- 
enced (or believed in) by the orthodox thus involves first of all 
the substitutionary compensation offered to God by the incar- 
nate Son; and only thereupon follows the moral transformation. 
And the motive power of this transformation (as clearly ex- 
pounded in the most beautiful of the Protestant doctrinal 
standards, the Heidelberg Catechism) is not admiration for the 
human character of Jesus, save incidentally, but gratitude for 
the vicarious atonement. Both doctrines may be described as 
“redemption experienced in contact with the personality of 
Jesus Christ,” but it is not the same redemption, nor the same 
kind of contact. 

And as it is not the same redemption, so it is not the same 
Christ. Professor Nixon goes on: “It believes that Jesus Christ 
was God manifest in the flesh, that His life as lived among men 
represents to us in a human image the life of God . . . . that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself.” Expres- 
sions like these, with their usual liberal signification (which may 
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or may not be Professor Nixon’s own meaning), have grown so 
familiar to us, and many of us have found in them so tenable 
and illuminating a Christology, that we are in danger of sup- 
posing that this is the historic doctrine of the incarnation. Of 
course it is nothing of the sort. The common modernist doctrine 
of the person of Christ is best expressed in the second of the 
clauses just quoted. The Jesus of modernism is a man in whom 
God dwelt, a human life so uniquely under the control of God 
that the character of Jesus is a true picture of the character of 
God. To use a simile of Dr. Fosdick’s, God’s presence in the 
world becomes perceptible in Jesus, just as the blood, which 
flows throughout the body, comes so near the surface in the 
wrist that its motion can be felt. That such a Christ differs 
from other saints in degree, but not in kind, is not a hostile 
inference of orthodox opponents, but is repeatedly made clear 
by Dr. Fosdick in sermons and classroom lectures. As there is 
but one God, so there is but one kind of divine indwelling. 
“How many kinds of divinity do you want?” he asks. 

But the Christ of historic Christianity cannot be properly 
defined as ‘‘a man who” or ‘‘a man in whom” anything what- 
ever. He is “God the Son, who took on him our human nature.” 
However much theologians may have struggled to make place 
in this conception for a true humanity of Christ, the center of 
his personal identity was always placed in his divine nature, 
not the human, so that in effect Christ’s humanity, however 
theoretically real, remained a sort of garment. This literally 
divine Christ was the figure which captivated the affections and 
changed the sinful heart—not a supremely beautiful human 
personality, but a god who had come to this earth from else- 
where, the chief episodes of whose career were the “‘coming 
down from heaven,”’ the cosmic transaction of the sin-bearing 
on the cross, and the present exaltation, in which, without losing 
his acquired humanity, he nevertheless plays the rdle of a god 
and not of aman. This is the Christ, not only of creedal Chris- 


tianity, but of St. Paul. Bousset truly says: 
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The picture which Pau) actually draws of the “Lord Jesus” is not 
taken from the walk on earth of Jesus of Nazareth. The Jesus whom Paul 
knows is the pre-existent, supramundane Christ, who was rich and became 
poor for our sakes, who existed in the form of God and took the form of a 
servant, the Son of God whom the Father gave as a sacrifice, the fulfiller 
of the predictions, the perfecter of the promises. Into this character sketch 
of Jesus all the particular traits fit which Paul here and there brings into 
prominence: his humility, his obedience, his love, his sincerity, his faith- 
fulness even unto the death of the cross. The subject of all these predi- 
cates is not the “historical” Jesus. For one chief trait of the picture of 
Jesus, yes, really for its foundation, namely, his piety and his faith in God, 
Paul in his preaching of the gospe) no longer has any place at all; for, to be 
sure, he does not preach the faith of Jesus, but faith in Jesus. How can 
one, under these circumstances, still talk of a character sketch of Jesus in 
Paul, in our sense?* 


It appears, then, that in the central doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, modernism is a departure from historic Christianity. To 
represent its doctrine of Christ as the historic doctrine, simply 
because words can be found which describe both doctrines 
equally well, is to be guilty of arguing: A dog is a quadruped; 
a cat is a quadruped; therefore a dog is a cat. Modernism can 
speak of the Godlikeness of Jesus, or of the Christlikeness of 
God, but it is unwarrantably misleading when modernists call 
God’s indwelling in Jesus ‘‘the deity of Christ.” Modernism 
can properly call Jesus “‘God manifest in the flesh” only if it is 
understood that ‘“‘God manifest’”’ means nothing else than “the 


t “Tas Bild, das Paulus wirklich von dem kipios xpiords zeichnet, ist nicht dem 
Erdenwandel Jesu von Nazareth entnommen. Der Jesus, den Paulus kennt, ist der 
priexistente iiberweltliche Christus, der reich war und arm ward um unsretwillen, der 
in gottlicher Gestalt war und Knechtsgestalt annahm, der Gottessohn, den der Vater 
zum Opfer gab, der Erfiiller der Weissagungen, der Vollender der Verheissungen. In 
dieses ‘‘Personenbild” Jesu passen alle die Einzelziige hinein, die Paulus hier und da 
hervorhebt: seine Demut, sein Gehorsam, seine Liebe, seine Wahrhaftigkeit, seine 
Treue bis zum Tode am Kreuz. Das Subjekt zu allen diesen Pridikaten ist nicht der 
“historische” Jesus. Fiir einen Grundzug des Personenbildes Jesu, ja eigentlich fiir 
dessen Fundament, nimlich seine Frémmigkeit und seinen Gottesglauben, hat Paulus 
in seiner Evangelienverkiindigung iiberhaupt keinen Platz mehr; er verkiindigt ja 
nicht den Glauben Jesu, sondern den Glauben an Jesus. Wie will man da noch von 
einem Personenbilde Jesu bei Paulus in unserm Sinne reden?” Kyrios Christos (2d, re- 
vised ed.), p. 105. 
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manifestation of God.”’ Modernism can heartily say ““God was 
in Christ,” but it cannot, unless words are to lose all meaning, 
say “Christ is God.” 

It is not, then, as a mere restatement of the traditional 
system of doctrine that modernism can claim to have continuity 


with historic Christianity. Theologically, it is not a restate- 
ment, but a drastic reconstruction. Its continuity with historic 


Christianity is of another kind. 


Til. WHEREIN THE LIBERAL CLAIM IS JUSTIFIED 


Modernism attaches itself to the arresting personality of the 
Jesus of history. Now, “the manhood of the Master” as a cap- 
tivating force in the lives of men 
human individuality of Jesus and the aspiration to be like him— 
all this is certainly not an alien importation into Christianity. 





the gracious but majestic 


Who would claim that at any period of the church’s history the 
simple picture of the Man of Galilee has not actively reproduced 
itself in some of his followers? 

But this influence of the character of Jesus has not played 
quite the réle assigned to it in modernist theology. It has, to 
be sure, been the formative principle of the Christian ethic. 
Love as the ruling principle of the Christian’s walk on earth, 
can have had no other source than the love that was lived out 
before the eyes of the first disciples. We must remember, too, 
that even in the age of the great dogma-forming Councils, 
when theology had lost sight of the Jesus of history in its pursuit 
of the pre-existent, two-natured Christ, the church possessed 
and presumably was using the Synoptic Gospels, whose picture 
of Jesus not even the church’s Nicene-Chalcedonian Christ 
could obscure. But this human personality of Jesus was not the 
foundation of the church’s theology. It is not true, as liberals 
sometimes like to think, that the ancient theologians expressed, 
in the terms of the Catholic Christology, their reverence for the 
character of Jesus. That Christology seems to have been devel- 
oped mainly on the basis of a priori notions of the nature of 
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salvation. For example, to the Greek theologians, Christ must of 
necessity be “very God,”’ because humanity is naturally mortal, 
and only the entry of true deity into humanity can impart 
immortality to men; or, again, to the Western theologians, 
who conceived of sin as an offense against the majesty of God, 
the Redeemer must be “very God” and true man, in order that 
the God-man might render that satisfaction to God which no 
other could render. Under such influences, Christ was declared 
to be, not what the moral grandeur of the man Jesus led Chris- 
tians to infer, but whatever the theory of salvation might 
happen to require; and the doctrine, thus arrived at, was then 
thought to be demonstrated by the miracles. When in our day 
we see even orthodox theologians building up their Christology 
on the basis of a study of “‘the inner life of Jesus,” they are re- 
vealing the impression made on them by the modern rediscovery 
of Jesus, but they are not treading in the paths that led to Ni- 
caea and Chalcedon. So far as conscious intention went, it is 
doubtful whether the theologians of the dogma-forming age 
based anything whatever upon the human life and character 
of Jesus; and in so far the modern liberal theologian who seeks to 
find just there a divinity of Christ is in sharp contrast to tradi- 
tional Christianity. 

Nevertheless, how deep was the actual impress left upon the 
world by the personality of Jesus, is revealed by one startling 
fact: the Christ of theology has the character of the Jesus of history. 
The two figures are distinct persons, the one historical, the 
other, as we hold, mythological. The career of the one is not the 
career of the other. But the two do not differ in moral character. 
The Jesus whom modern criticism believes it discovers is a per- 
son who, had he been placed in the situation of ‘‘God the Son,” 
would, like that figure, have laid aside his glory and assumed 
our flesh in order to make atonement for the sins of the world. 
In other words, the radiance of the character of Jesus was able 
to shine out even through the face of the “Christ” constructed 
by theologians who had lost sight of Jesus. Modernism is right, 
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therefore, in believing that it has uncovered, in its rediscovered 
human Jesus, a prime force operating in historic Christianity. 
We are now ready to attempt the answer to the question, 
What kind of continuity with historic Christianity can modernism 
claim? The case seems to be this: Historic Christianity is a 
miscellaneous heritage. Included in it are a system of theology, 
an ideal of the Christian life, and a picture of the human Jesus 
which created the Christian ideal of character and has at all 
times been a recognized or unrecognized power for producing 
that character, but which the system of theology scarcely knew 
how to use and certainly did not make central. Modernism 
now believes that a fresh examination of this miscellaneous 
treasure shows that the system of theology, upon which historic 
Christianity laid so much emphasis, is in fact largely excess 
baggage which may happily be discarded, or at best is a cumber- 
some and no longer usable set of symbols for the expression of 
certain fundamental religious attitudes and experiences which 
can be better expressed by a thoroughly revised theology. But, 
on the other hand, the teachings and the personality of the 
human Jesus, which to orthodox theology were far inferior in 
value to the exploits of the pre-existent, atoning, ascended, and 
about-to-return Second Person of the Trinity—these teachings 
and this personality are to modernism an element of supreme 
value in the Christian heritage, a veritable revelation for mod- 
ern men of the character of God. This personality of Jesus, 
modernism not only wishes to use, but joyously finds itself suc- 
cessful in using, as a power unto salvation, as an apparatus of 
regeneration (shall we say), just as the traditional system used 
its story of the descending, dying, and rising savior-god. Thus 
it is indeed the inherited treasure with which modernism oper- 
ates, but it makes bold to evaluate its various inheritance with 
fresh insight, recognizing history, mythological symbol, and 
obsolete philosophy for what each is, and not afraid to regard 
as central what to the fathers was hardly more than ornamental. 
This is the nature of its continuity with historic Christianity. 
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A second question was suggested in our opening paragraph: 
In what sense of the word may modernism claim to be “‘evangeli- 
cal?”’ If the word is taken to mean Protestant orthodoxy, obvi- 
ously modernism is not evangelical. Yet it is in exactly this 
sense that the word is commonly understood, when modernists 
assure church assemblies that they are evangelical. The natural 
result is endless confusion and charges of double dealing. 

But there is another sense of the word ‘‘evangelical’’—as a 
name for one of the great types into which all religious experi- 
ence, across the particular religions, may be divided. There is, 
for instance, the mystic-aesthetic type of religion, which loses 
itself in the bliss of union with God, a bliss that has little ethical 
coloring. There is another type of religious experience, thor- 
oughly ethical, in which man stands over against the super- 
human as a subject over against a Lawgiver, a type which 
stresses natural human ability, and in which salvation proper is 
replaced by merit-winning. This, the legalistic type, is repre- 
sented by the official Judaism of the time of Jesus. It has also, 
one may safely say, had a large place in American Unitarianism, 
in its revolt against the doctrine of human depravity (cf. Emer- 
ton’s Unitarian Thought and the familiar “salvation by char- 
acter’). That it is not necessarily connected with a Unitarian 
view of Christ, we shall see in a moment. There is yet another 
great type of religion, not confined to Christianity, which may 
be designated the essentially evangelical type. In this, under 
one form or another, the central fact of religion is a divine saving 
of the sinner from his helplessness, some kind of good news of 
God’s unmerited mercy, a conception of good works as not a 
meritorious achievement on man’s part, but as called forth by 
gratitude or by “the expulsive power of a new affection.”’ This 
evangelical type of religion is most familiar to us in St. Paul, 
in Lutheranism, in Calvinism, and in Protestant orthodoxy 
generally. But it is a type of experience which is perfectly open 
to the Unitarian; nay, it is perfectly open to the Jew, certainly 
to the liberal Jew; and something of the kind is not unknown in 
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Asiatic religions. In this large (and profound) sense, as repre- 
senting the sin-and-grace or once-lost-but-now-redeemed type 
of religious experience, our current modernism may certainly 
demand to be called evangelical. And the modernist, Unitar- 
ian, or Jew (for the moment we may group them together) may 
feel that he can penetrate all the better to the heart of the ex- 
perience of redemption, just because it comes to him unen- 
cumbered by the doctrine of the substitutionary penalty- 
bearing of Christ. All three, modernist, Unitarian, and liberal 
Jew, breathe a common free air. The modernist, to be sure, heir 
of Schleiermacher and Ritschl as he is, will assign in his redemp- 
tion a réle of exclusive importance to Jesus as Savior-Friend, a 
role which the Unitarian will hesitate and the Jew will refuse to 
assign to Jesus; and herein the modernist will feel himself to be 
siding with historic Christianity against the other two. Yet, as 
we have seen, in what he means by calling Jesus Savior, the 
modernist is taking great liberties with historic Christianity. 
The significant distinction here is not between the modernist’s 
view of Christ and that of Unitarian and Jew (whether they 
call him unique revealer of God, or only a great prophet, the 
Jesus of all three is a man); the significant distinction is between 
legalism, under whatever theology, and the religion of redemp- 
tion—be it experienced by Nicene theologian, by the modern 
Christian who finds faith and victory through the human Jesus, 
or by one who, like the Jew, finds it sufficient to trust in the 
saving mercy of God. It is in this broad and significant sense, 
but in no other, that modernism is evangelical. 

We conclude, then, that while the modernist may gain a 
fleeting advantage in the ecclesiastical conflict by representing 
his views as the old system of doctrine under a new form, this is 
only a smoke screen which the sharp winds of orthodox criti- 
cism will soon blow away. A more successful defense in the end 
would be frankly to proclaim that he proposes to erect a differ- 
ent theological structure out of the inherited materials. The 
modernist should openly defend his right to do this, on two 
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grounds: first, that not insidious unbelief, but new knowledge in 
the fields of science, ancient literatures, and the history of reli- 
gions makes this revision necessary; and second, that it is pre- 
cisely the heirs of the Christian tradition, and not outsiders, 
who have the right and duty of understanding and evaluating 
its elements afresh. 

If it were everywhere understood that ‘“‘Christianity”’ means 
exclusively the historic system of theology, the modernist might 
be well content to call himself, not a Christian, but a free mod- 
ern disciple of Jesus. But since, in the popular mind, to say a 
thing is not Christian means that it is contrary to the mind of 
Jesus, the modernist must insist that, in the things that give a 
religion its characteristic tone, such as the character of its God 
and its view of human liie, his religion is profoundly Christian. 
And thanks to its evangelical quality (in the large sense we have 
indicated), he may point to the results that follow the preaching 
of men like Coffin, Merrill, and Fosdick (to mention only a few 


whom the present writer knows) as the characteristic fruits of 


the Spirit. 





MODERNISM IN INDIA 


ENOLA ENO 
Chicago, Illinois 


Change in social structure conditions effective thought progress. This is especially 
true in India, where there is so marked a gulf between thinkers and “people,” and where 
mere freedom of thought, always granted to her leaders, would mean no new day for 
India. “Fundamentalism” in India is essentially social. An effective modernism must 
also be essentially social. Recent tendencies and emphases give large promise of such 
a modernism. 


I 


In regard to India, ancient or modern, it is impossible to 
make sure and sweeping generalizations. In so complex a social 
and thought milieu as hers any statement may be contradicted 
by evidence from some other phase of her multiform life and 
thought. This article is an attempt to catch and state in a 
tentative way the prevailing drifts. 

Modernism in India can be understood only in terms of her 
“old ways’’—her “fundamentals.’”’ These fundamentals have al- 
ways been social rather than theological or creedal. Thinkers 
have been free to formulate any variety of thought systems, 
including frequent syntheses, so long as they left undisturbed 
social dogmas and customs. Religious scholars have been con- 
tent to sanction the status guo, even by rationalization, because 
they were conceded the highest rank, granted liberty and de- 
tachment, and freely accorded support, respect, and devotion 
by the masses. Their rank was still higher if they chose to live 
the ascetic life. This, aided by other factors, has resulted in an 
increasing inertia of the people, and quietism of the thinkers. 
It has meant also a distinct gap between the masses and the 
intellectuals, fortunately bridged by the inevitable fact that 
ultimately the thinkers are rooted in that most tenacious of 
soils everywhere—socia] structure and custom—however de- 
tached they may be while all goes smoothly. Modernism in 
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India can have significance only if social forms and social dog- 
mas are affected and transformed, and that so radically that the 
thinkers will be forced to make new adjustments, to give new 
social guidance. 

A further definition of this double structure in India is 
needed. Of social forms the foundation is caste. Though it has 
become rigid and degenerate only in recent centuries, from early 
times it has recognized the supremacy of the Brahmans, so- 
cially, intellectually, religiously; and before our day it had in- 
creasingly dictated occupation and controlled marriage, eating, 
social intercourse, and many customs and rites. All such regula- 
tions and many more are caught up into the minute social) dog- 
mas of dharma, which regulate al) practical and social life- 
interests, and which are rigidly enforced. There are also the 
accumulations of rites, ceremonies, taboos, and sanctities, with 
a)) the emotional attachment and sense of comfort and security 
which such heritages hold for any people. Welding al) together 
are the universal bonds of tenacious, age-long custom, the more 
unassailable in India because all social dogmas and customs are 
religion. 

On this settled, socia) ioundation, sanctioning, rationalizing, 
and justifying it, rises the superstructure of thought forms. 
Scriptures, varying in content and in degrees of infallibility, are 
made the source of the social laws. Karma, the law of cause and 
effect in deeds, requires that each act must reap its reward or its 
punishment. From this flows the necessity also of transmigra- 
tion or rebirth, its form or condition, each time, determined by 
the deeds of the preceding life. By this, caste and the conditions 
of life into which one is born are rationalized and justified. 
Perhaps transmigration also has caused ahimsa, that is, non- 
injury, and reverence for al] life. From this wearisome wheel 
of life, and the endless fruits of action, there is a constant search 
for salvation. This quest has insisted on an eternal, unseen real- 
ity, and has tended to depreciate this-worldly, material things. 
So renunciation and asceticism have had the highest intellectual 
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and social approval. On the part of the thinkers (though natu- 
rally not of the people) there has been a prevailing subjectivity 
and contemplativeness, other-worldly, in the search for an ab- 
solute reality. This reality finds its most consistent interpre- 
tation in absolute idealism, which, associated with quietistic 
tolerance and frequent syntheses, again gives the intellectuals a 
satisfaction with the status quo of all classes, for, in their ex- 
planation, all roads, suited to their travelers, lead to the same 
goal. It is to be noted, however, that these thought forms do 
not constitute, as is sometimes suspected, a negative, nihilistic, 
or even essentially pessimistic world-view. Rather they assert, 
with a transcending optimism, the assurance of an ultimate 
reality and meaning, undefinable in sense terms, but attainable. 
Moreover, there is ever the challenge to an ideal personal 
achievement in sat-chit-ananda (perfect existence, perfect 
knowledge, and perfect bliss). Most important of all, these 
thought forms, reinforced also by socia) sanctions, have cher- 
ished, as the most sacred heritage and perhaps the truest funda- 
mental, that deeply spiritual quality of India’s soul. 

Through such formidable fundamentals modernism must 
find the path to the new age. The dead weight of deterrents is 


certainly serious. There are the inertia and tenacity of custom, 
intensified in India by the specially minute and rigid social 


dogmatism, by the hard structure of caste, and by Brahman 
supremacy. These, again, are sanctioned and justihed by in- 
faible Scriptures, by karma and transmigration, and by the 
quietism, subjective other-worldliness, and absolute idealism of 
the thinkers, seeking ‘‘salvation” elsewhere than in social trans- 
formation. Finally, the premium placed by all classes on as- 
ceticism means renunciation of the social task. Nevertheless, 
in this vital tissue of the soul of a people there are counter- 
values which make for the success of modernism. In the fact 


that India has understood religion to mean the whole practical, 
social complex of life-interests and activities, modernism may 


find a ground for hope. Karma emphasizes moral law. May it 
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not yield to an interpretation in terms of the evolutionary, 
empirical nature of morality? Transmigration itself yields easily 
to an evolutionary interpretation. The disdain of material 
things and the Jong ages of exaltation oi the spiritual, even in 
ascetic extremes, may be a valuable asset in keeping the stress 
upon the higher life of man in any possible adjustment to the 
age of science and machines. Finally, the dominant monistic 
philosophy, with its impersonal Ultimate, may prove beautifully 
susceptible to interpretation in terms of an evolutionary natu- 
ralism, with the stress on spiritual values. To the possibility of 
breaking down the obstacles and saving the values of the soul of 
India in a modernism adjusted to the new world we may now 


turn. 


{I 


Factors of disintegration in India today are those of all the 
world: primarily, perhaps, the implications of the new indus- 
trialism, of the ‘machine age.”’ These are intensified, for India, 
by the complications of imperialism, involving an undeniable 
degree of exploitation. India suffers, therefore, not merely all 
the disorganization of any industrial revolution, but the dis- 
turbances also of a foreign invasion. Social and moral impli- 
cations are readily seen in the supplanting of cottage industries 
and hand-crafts, closely bound with a stable home and com- 
munity life, by machinery, factories, and importation of foreign- 
manufactured goods; consequent movement or migration in 
search of work, and accordingly the breaking up of the old fam- 
ily life, loosening bonds of social sanction and moral custom. 
The numerous problems are evident in overcrowded cities, up- 
rooted individuals, new vices, and disorganization. All the 
disintegrating effects are significant for our problem, specifical- 
ly in the formation of new class and occupational lines, along- 
side of, or cutting across, old caste lines. One correspondent 
writes: ‘‘Caste must vanish with science and industry.”’ 

Even more unique for India are problems arising out of an 
attempted imposition on her of Western education and culture, 
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by governmental and missionary agencies, and by her own early 
reformers in first response to the new contacts. This has called 
forth an inevitable protest of cultura) Jaws, and in recent years 
a violent antagonism from the very India which this education 
has produced. Naturally enough, it has struck first and deepest 
at the roots of the imperialistic policy that imposed it, which 
prepared only for subordinate, clerical, mechanical positions, 
and not for the greater responsibility which was soon desired, 
nor for meeting the problems which were created and brought 
to light. Other negative effects of modern education in India 
have been the lack of technical and industrial training to keep 
pace with the industrial invasion, lack of inspiration to, and 
preparation for, social service and relorm, and lack of creativity 
and of appreciation of India’s own heritage in art, literature, 
and religion. More positively disintegrating effects have been 
those arising from the greater freedom and opportunity for 
women, both from their own education and from the changing 
ideals of educated men regarding their status. One Indian 
writer considers the education of women to be the greatest fac- 
tor of recent social disorganization. Obviously the seclusion of 
women (a decline from an earlier high position), beautiful as 
has been their devotion to home, husbands, and cherished cus- 
toms, has been deterrent to even attempted progress. Perhaps 
even more devastating has been the attack on caste. Not only 
have the low castes, when educated even in small numbers, 
asserted the right to rise, to choose their own occupations, to 
enter politics, and to participate in all social and religious ex- 
pressions, but also the educated higher castes recognize these 
rights and proclaim almost universally in favor of caste reform, 
intercaste dining, and, increasingly, intercaste marriage. All 
such restrictions are recognized as a hindrance to progress. 
Obvious also are the effects for any people of science and educa- 
tion on their attitudes toward Scriptures and other so-called 
sanctions, as well as on the meanings of customs, rites, and cere- 
monies. All is intensified by the large number of students going 
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abroad. For them many old customs and taboos are irrevocably 
destroyed, and for their sakes caste bans against travel and 
practices abroad are lifted. 

Political factors and rising nationalism are also largely 
social, and are inextricably entangled in economic, educational, 
and cultural tensions. Nationalistic aspirations force forward 
again social and economic issues. Intemperance, immorality, 
communal divisions, as of Hindus and Mohammedans, indus- 
trial dependence, and caste rigidity and untouchability are 
frankly faced by political leaders as problems which must be 
met before an effective nationalism can be achieved. They are 
therefore embodied in the comprehensive program of Mahatma 
Gandhi. In this tangled web are also the threads of racial and 
social sensitiveness produced by imperialistic residents within 
India, by foreign customs and criticisms, and by unhappy ex- 
periences of Indians in other parts of the empire. Deepest root- 
ed of all is that cultural reaction already mentioned. Under the 
ruthless onrush of industrial imperialism India’s soul is being 
smothered. Gandhi’s unique resistance is essentially a desperate 
but culturally consistent effort to save that soul. 

This cultural protest was greatly intensified by the Great 
War, which brought into focus, in the Orient, that already mar- 
ginal consciousness that Western industrialism, science, and 
democracy, as thus far achieved, cannot manage their own 
forces, and as yet may have been the source of more danger and 
evils than good for humanity. Another most disturbing conse- 
quence of the war was that great numbers of very humble men 
went as soldiers or as laborers to France and Mesopotamia, and 
there realized for the first time how different from their own 
past might be the ways and conditions of living. Disintegration 
began to penetrate even to the masses, and such effects, along 
with Gandhi’s remarkable organization for reaching the people, 
have been bringing surprising consciousness to India’s millions. 

Intensified disorganization is to be found in new religious 
contacts. In the light of the social emphases and meaning of 
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India’s religion, it is significant that Christian missions should 
have found their most effective work to consist in social service 
and reform, elevation of depressed classes, and education for 
them, and for girls. Mistaken as have been many of their ‘‘for- 
eign” methods, they have both constituted a challenge to 
India’s social and religious leaders, at the very foundations 
which are to block or to build progress, and have increased dis- 
organization in all our previous terms. At the same time, Chris- 
tian theological dualism and creedal dogmatism have often 
driven India’s thinkers to an increasing pride in their own 
thought, at once more free and more susceptible to a scientific 
world-view. 

In these terms, then, are India’s present crises defined: 
economic, industrial, educational, social, racial, political, cul- 
tural—and all, for India, are religious. Such signs of increasing 
social disorganization we may interpret as initial steps of prog- 
ress. Attack has evidently set in against many deterrent cus- 
toms, the isolated and static life of the masses, their ignorance 
and illiteracy, seclusion of women, and especially against caste, 
caste restrictions, and Brahman supremacy. Such a threatened 
upheaval of the social foundation under them bids fair to arouse 
the thinkers out of their quietism and subjectivity, and to 
challenge leaders and movements to come forward with pro- 
jected solutions for reorganization. As we look to these, we shall 
see also the varying effects on old thought forms. 


Ill 


A glance at the leaders and movements of India’s last cen- 
tury (for a modernism which has continued in a vast variety of 
forms into our own day began a hundred years ago) shows typi- 
cal degrees of radicalism, rationalization, and conservatism in 
attempted adjustment. These broad phases Farquhar, in his 
Modern Religious Movements in India, sketches thus: move- 
ments favoring vigorous reform, from 1828; reform checked by 
defense of old faiths, from 1870 on; and, also from 1870, full 
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defense of the old. Illustrations of each of these we will give as 
types in Hinduism. It should be noted that similar types are 
to be found also in Islam in India. And this criterion should 
constantly be kept in mind: What may seem to us, in the light 
of our traditional emphasis on thought fundamentals, compara- 
tively conservative, may not in India be so deterrent, if at the 
same time radical attack is being made on social dogmas. Hence 
each type should be shown in the two aspects of thought forms 
and social objectives. This division we can barely suggest. It 
is especially important to note, however, that nearly every social 
movement in modern India is avowedly religious, and nearly 
every religious movement is, ultimately, avowedly social. 

Of the earliest movements, “favoring vigorous reform,” the 
Brahmo Samaj is outstanding, and perhaps the most influential 
movement in the nineteenth century, founded in 1828 by Ram 
Mohun Roy, the first of India’s great modern reformers. His 
own open-mindedness, and the series of contacts and influences 
in his life—Moslem, especially Sufism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
missionary and governmental contacts—are suggestive of the 
mediation and eclecticism of the sect. The next leader was De- 
bendranath Tagore, Rabindranath’s father, who organized the 
society more fully, and conducted a thorough research in the 
Hindu Scriptures, concluding that they were not infallible, and 
needed reinterpretation. Under his leadership, also, arose the 
practical necessity of modifying rites and ceremonies, eliminat- 
ing what seemed to the new group idolatrous elements. Soon 
younger men entered the Samaj, among them Keshab Chandra 
Sen, to be the new leader, significantly not a Brahman, and so 
fired with zeal for radical social reform that in time the devout 
older men became “afraid that spiritual religion would be sacri- 
ficed to the new passion for social reform.’ There finally re- 
sulted a schism, in which the chief issue was that of non-Brah- 
man preachers. Nearly every later source of dissension has been 
social. The “‘parent body” has become increasingly Hindu and 
conservative, and less effective, while the more progressive sec- 
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tions have had greater numbers and much greater influence. 
Though they, too, have differed on social questions, much social 
reform has been effected, especially in the education of girls and 
the greater freedom of women. Thought forms also have varied, 
but they have consistently agreed upon theism, finding it in 
original Hinduism and the Hindu Scriptures, by rationalization. 
There has been accepted a near-Christian trinity, while retain- 
ing the Hindu idea of the motherhood of God. The ideas of kar- 
ma and transmigration have been dropped. Strikingly has the 
Brahmo Samaj encouraged cultural mediation between East 
and West, as in Rabindranath Tagore. Moreover, its open co- 
operation with Western influences and English education early 
helped to intensify foreign influences and to call out later 
protest. 

“Reform checked by defense of the old faiths” came, signifi- 
cantly, half a century later, evidently in reaction against West- 
ern and Christian influences, though accepting their challenge 
to reform and purification. Illustrative is the Arya Samaj, the 
creation of its founder, Dayananda Sarasvati, the Luther of 
India. He produced a clear rationalization of what he consid- 
ered pure, original Hinduism, especially evident in his insistence 
on monotheism, which he found, by linguistic retranslation, in 
the Vedas, accepted by him as infallible and the eternal Word 
of God when correctly translated. Accordingly the Arya Samaj 
has vigorously opposed idolatry, but has retained the orthodox 
doctrines of karma and transmigration, found presumably in the 
Vedas, and supervised by a deistic God. An interesting and 
natural aspect of the movement has been its propaganda, in the 
course of which its leaders have frankly asserted the need of 
more specific creedal formulations, to avoid what they consid- 
ered the weakness of theological eclecticism as found in the Brah- 
mo Samaj, and which they called the chief ‘‘weakness of Hindu- 
ism.” This is a strange anomaly, a new “fundamental” borrowed 
from the West! The system accepts a cosmic dualism (spirits 
and matter), which is condemned by more radical movements 
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as unscientific. But its salvation scheme provides for all castes 
and classes, and includes, as a means, well-doing in action, so 
that the active life of good service is encouraged. The Samaj 
has also made a serious effort at social reform, especially in 
elevation of the depressed classes, and in the spread of educa- 
tion, including scientific interest and practical training. It has 
been much more active in nationalistic and political agitation, 
and much more anti-Western than the Brahmo Samaj. 

“Full defense of the old religions” also came as a later ex- 
pression, and seems to begin with the view that all religions are 
equally true, and so it is better for the people of any country to 
keep their own historic religion in purified form. Accordingly, 
for India Hinduism is superior to all other religions. The great 
exponents have been Rama Krishna, and even the more zealous 
Vivekananda. Strangely enough, it has won Western converts. 
A really Western formulation, taken into India, is Theosophy. 
The philosophic emphasis is on the traditional absolute ideal- 
ism, with karma and reincarnation retained, though ration- 
alized. There is much glorification of Indian culture and civili- 
zation and condemnation of Western civilization and material- 
ism, though some Western science and education are favored in 
order to rebuild India’s strength and greatness. It is a signifi- 
cant contradiction that in spite of Vivekananda’s absolute ideal- 
ism, his denial of evil and wrong, and his apparent insistence 
upon the futility of social reform, the Rama Krishna Mission, 
founded in his memory, though conservative in philosophic 
thought forms, is today one of India’s leading social servants. 
In this type group might be mentioned many traditional sects 
which are being revived by new emphasis on their heroes, litera- 
ture, music, and observances, but with much rationalization, 
and again with frank methods of purification, education, and 
social reform. 

Included in these types, to some extent, and true to India’s 
traditional attitude, are many new syntheses. Some are so 
marked as to suggest another type group of modernism. Their 
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favorable background is absolute idealism, which permits of 
theistic modification, as found in several historic sects, in Chris- 
tian contacts, or in temporary dualism which affords mystic ex- 
periences. As in Tagore, there may be a God to worship and 
love, to be a companion in humanity’s joys, sorrows, toil, and 
creation; but behind and above him is always the impersonal 
Ultimate. As always in India, there is room for new gods and 
saviors; by many Jesus is accepted among Hindu avatars. 
Islam continues to contribute to Hinduism, and Islam itself has 
been remarkably synthetic in India. From various sources arise 
new formulations of a synthetic universal religion, like ‘“The 
World’s Eternal Religion.” In Benares there is a “Hall of All 
Religions.’ By some of these movements, old forms and “‘idola- 
try” are protected. But most of the modern syntheses do not 
seek so much to maintain and justify the s/atus quo of social 
divisions, nor even of “‘stages’’ of religious expression, as to in- 
corporate and save all spiritual and human values, whether 
traditional or arising out of new contacts. Again the setting is 
social and practical. When Gandhi finds truth and the same 
God in all religions, draws his ideals from several Scriptures and 
saviors, his is no vague rationalization nor quietism, but a vigor- 
ous challenge to human unity, to effect moral, social, and eco- 
nomic regeneration. Such, too, are recent attempts at Hindu- 
Moslem unity. The Unity Conference last autumn is said to 
have been a most impressive scene of co-participation. Tagore 
would have East.and West meet at ‘‘humanity’s altar,” their 
youth meet at his International University, and the nations 
join in a World Federation. By various sects object-lessons are 
given in intercaste relations and dining. Social, economic, and 
temperance issues occasion effective co-operation. In the 
schools and colleges the youth have eager interest in synthesiz- 
ing religious teaching and ideals, and social programs. 

An imposing array might be presented of more purely social 
reform organizations, nearly all avowedly religious. A few of 
the many names may be suggestive: The Depressed Classes 
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Mission Society of India, The Servants of India Society, The 
Home of Service (for women), The National Social Conference, 
Social Service Leagues. Equally impressive would be a survey 
of the institutions and types of work maintained, as already 
meagerly suggested: homes for orphans, widows, the homeless, 
the distressed; industrial homes, work classes, schools of all 
grades and types, model farms and experimental stations, co- 
operative societies for loaning capital, especially to farmers or 
for buying community implements; efforts toward improved 
housing conditions and solutions of other city problems; dis- 
pensaries and medical work, literature, lectures, publicity, and 
agitation on sanitary, medical, and moral subjects, on temper- 
ance reform, on the status of woman, age and ideals of marriage, 
and on other social, citizenship, and economic ideals; teaching 
and efforts against needless and harmful expenditures on wed- 
dings, and on rites and ceremonies; encouragement of indige- 
nous arts and handicrafts. Striking also is the public attention 
given to such enterprises, their reports and their appeals, by the 
press, even daily papers. Thrilling is the rallying and organi- 
zation of forces in catastrophes of recent years: famines, floods, 
and epidemics. Very frequent statements emphasize the need of 
economic and industrial reconstruction as basic to social prog- 
ress. Remarkable are the large bequests given for social and 
philanthropic work in general, and for specific institutions, 
by men of wealth in all positions and of various religious 
connections. Enthusiastic are the leagues of youth organized 
among the colleges and high schools for specific forms of social 
service. These are probably the core of India’s youth move- 
ment. Most recent suggestions for solving the Hindu-Moslem 
problems are in terms of Leagues of Youth and their educa- 
tional efforts. 

Toward the solution of all problems, as well as for its own 
sake, the spread and improvement of education is universally 
proclaimed by leaders and the educated. It has been included 
in all illustrations thus far. These are the emphases: education 
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for the low castes, for girls and women; by many, compulsory 
primary education is urged. Many agencies foster a more na- 
tionalistic education, the revival of Indian art, literature, music, 
and culture. Many, with Tagore, would also supplement it with 
broader appreciation of all cultures. There is marked emphasis 
on physical sciences, theoretical and applied (the social sciences 
lag, as in the West, but are gaining), and on much more techni- 
cal and industrial training. In a canvass which is being made of 
the three hundred or more Hindustani students in this country, 
it is being found that nearly all are specializing in physical or 
social sciences. The list is impressive: physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, medicine, agriculture and dairying, mechanical and electri- 
cal engineering, sociology and economics. There is a large num- 
ber doing practical work in the Ford plant at Detroit. Of course 
they come to this country for the sake of this type of prepara- 
tion, but their numbers, year after year, their success, their 
practical experience (even in earning a livelihood), and their 
achievements, must have a vast significance and promise for 
new India. It is also striking to notice the increased pride and 
faith in India and her values which most of her students here 
express. 

In this setting, rites and ceremonies receive the variety of 
treatment which would be expected. For the radical they are 
hindrances to be boldly given up. Tagore writes: ‘‘Our only 
rites and ceremonies are self-sacrificing good works.” For many 
more they are avowedly non-essential but have the value of 
“historic continuity’? and symbolism, and by them are being 
neatly rationalized. The Arya Samaj, for example, enjoins some 
daily rites as being “‘symbolic daily reminders of individual and 
social duties.”” By many shraddha (rites for the dead) are evalu- 
ated as marks of respect and emotional expressions of dear 
memories. Very generally the sacredness of the cow is explained 
on a purely practical, economic basis, but even so to be kept 
religious. There is marked appreciation of the social value of 
some observances, purified. Even the most conservative would 
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purify the rites, many by going “‘back to the Vedas.” To be 
sure, with the masses they persist. Some leaders would retain 
them for the people, in purified form; others would uproot them. 
None, apparently, would dodge the implications of education 
spreading among the people. 

There is similar variety of attitude regarding the Scriptures, 
and scriptural sanctions and injunctions. The most orthodox 
again go “‘back to the Vedas” as the eternal Word of God, and 
by them test all other sacred literature of India. In so doing 
they are almost inevitably caught in rationalization, even be- 
cause of translation, of which the Arya Samaj is a beautiful 
illustration. Others would find progressive revelation, in various 
kinds, in other Indian Scriptures, for example, a greater human 
Vitality in the Upanishads. But many and thorough are the 
studies in “higher criticism”’ of all of India’s sacred literature, 
with clear recognition of its gradual, human composition, and 
the historical, social setting out of which portions arose; with 
fearless acceptance of consequences, and ofttimes deep appreci- 
ation of the warmth and vitality of humanization, as in Tagore. 
This thoroughgoing attitude is helped by wide knowledge oi 
the Scriptures of other religions, their history, “higher criti- 
cism,” and human values. 

This leads to a brief statement of some significant character- 
istics of the fascinating array of literature being produced by 
individual scholars and professors, as well as by various sects. 
There is striking illustration of the emancipating effect of 
knowledge of other religions, their history, and their literature. 
Such a wide and thorough knowledge as is found in many of 
India’s writers is very rare among our religious leaders, even 
philosophers and psychologists of religion. There is also remark- 
able acquaintance with, and good critical analysis of, modern 
Western writers, philosophers, and scientists. Frequent refer- 
ences are made to Bergson, Darwin, Dewey, Haeckel, James, 
and Spencer; nor are Freud and Jung neglected. And most 
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significant is the realization that modern science and its impli- 
cations belong to all peoples—to the world. 

Other elements of the inherited structure are also passing 
into new forms. Karma and transmigration, entwined between 
thought forms and social forms, are touched on both sides, As 
conditions in life, caste, status, and occupation are actually 
being changed, their value for justifying and rationalizing these 
conditions in the old stagnant society is passing. Again, they 
are frankly subjected to the tests of a scientific world-view, and 
are being purged of any taint of fatalism. They are reinter- 
preted with varying degrees of rationalization, or are given a 
thoroughgoing scientific orientation. Karma is emphasized as a 
vita] mora] Jaw, but with a frank recognition of its evolution, 
and of its historical and cultural relativity of content and appli- 
cation. Transmigration, and even its finer form, reincarnation, 
though it is still accepted by some thinkers, is largely absorbed 
into an evolutionary view, but lends its emotional quality of 
cosmic memories, sense of oneness with all nature, and rever- 
ence for all life. 

It is here, too, that India’s prevalent philosophy, already 
touched with vitalism, perhaps a stepping-stone, gives promise 
of adjustment to an evolutionary world-view. Oneness with 
all life has an emotional appeal. With the idea of the unity of 
evolving life, “the grandeur of cosmic immensities, in whose 
dance of the ages man has a vita) share,” the emotional drive 
of India’s absolute idealism may be mediated in a cosmic, evolu- 
tionary mysticism. This is most beautifully foreshadowed in 
Tagore. To be sure, there is subtle danger of slipping over into 
all-inclusive absolutism. But even this danger may be lifted as 
the situation just surveyed urges the human task, and as the 
implications of evolution further humanize and socialize reality. 
This is helped by a realization of the evolution of morals and of 
human values. India’s constant cherishing of spiritual values 
for human attainment makes natural an emphasis on the crea- 
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tive evolution of human possibilities. Here slips in beautifully 
the old ideal of sat-chit-ananda, with new meaning today in the 
evolutionary orientation. Impressive are statements of such 
human ideals from many writers, and in objectives of organiza- 
tions. The Arya Samaj aims “‘to benefit the whole world by 
improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition of man- 
kind.” The Dev Samaj, calling itself ‘The Science-Grounded 
Religion,’ though avowedly atheistic, seeks to promote the 
higher moral and spiritual life. A leading modern Jain writer 
states it: ‘The aim of religion . . . . is none other than to 
raise mankind to the supreme status of godhood” (sa¢-chit- 
ananda). “Perfection is the goal of evolution. You are the per- 
fect God yourself.” There are few theistic, dualistic, super- 
naturalistic deterrents for India’s thinkers. If reality is being 
socialized and humanized, the last deterrent which we listed 
gives hope of making way for an effective modernism. 

This is not to minimize India’s problems and her tasks; after 
all, her “fundamentals,” like those of all people, are deepest 
rooted in the masses of her people, especially so because they are 
social dogmas. And neither India nor the ‘‘scientific’”” West has 
yet found the technique for uprooting and radically reforming, 
for progress and universal welfare, age-long customs, nor for 
actualizing social ideals projected by scientific thinkers. But 
with the “products of science” attacking the foundations of so- 
cial stagnation, and this attack, as well as science itself, rousing 
India’s thinkers from quietism to make adjustments to the 
modern day, there is twofold hope for their modernism. It is 
yet to be seen what her leaders can effect if they accept the 
challenge to social guidance. The one true fundamental, of 
leaders and people, India will surely help save for the world: 
“the subjection of all material achievement and progress to the 
higher spiritual life of man.” 
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ABSTRACT 


Sin has usually been studied from either the traditional theological or the more 
modern social point of view. The first approach is abstract and metaphysical; the sec- 
ond, collective and environmental. The objection to the first method is that it is un- 
scientific; to the second, that it is too general. What is primarily needed is the detailed 
analytic study of concrete cases of sin and of individual sinful persons. Modern crimi- 
nology is approaching this same problem, in this case defined as delinquency, from the 
case-study point of view. Its findings, therefore, should be significant for the theological 
restatement of the problem of sin and suggestive for the religious treatment of the sin- 
ner. This first article deals with the causes of delinquency as ascertained by criminology 
and social psychology. The succeeding article will describe the modern social and scien- 
tific treatment of the wrongdoer, as an individual and as a person, and suggest certain 
implications for the treatment of sin and the sinner. 





I 


Individualization is the keynote today. In education, eco- 
nomics, medicine, and social work, to mention only a few fields, 
the aim is more and more coming to be the study of individual 
differences, followed by individualized ‘‘treatment.” In edu- 
cation, for example, we have progressed from individual teach- 
ing through class instruction to the present-day program of edu- 
cational guidance and individualized educational treatment of 
all atypical and problem cases, and to some form of segregation 
or sectioning, on the basis of abilities, of all the children in the 
school. The formula is again illustrated by the history of social 
work. Originally social work was a matter of individual char- 
ity. The second stage was that of social-welfare legislation and 
general attempts at social reform. Today individual philan- 
thropy is being more and more replaced by scientific methods 
of relief based upon sound case work, and only that legislation 
which is indicated as desirable by exhaustive studies and com- 
prehensive surveys is sponsored by social workers. 
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In the work of the church, however, we are still to a large 
extent employing mass methods. It is true that the idea of 
individual salvation has to a great degree been replaced by a 
social conception, as we have come to realize that the individual 
cannot be saved apart from his environment. So we naturally 
have attempted to reform that environment, but in the very do- 
ing we have perhaps tended to neglect the individual. We have, 
in other words, come to a halt in the second stage of the three- 
fold process. We have paused in the reaction against extreme 
naive individualism when we should be going forward to that 
higher synthetic individualism which includes a consideration 
of the social factors, but does not overlook nor neglect the 
unique problems of the individual. 

The individual person is of course a group product and can- 
not be understood or dealt with apart from a consideration of his 
social connections. But in our interest in the social, we should 
not neglect the differential problems of the individual as con- 
ditioned for im by the social situation. In our reaction against 
the extreme religious individualism of the past, we have perhaps 
swung too far in the opposite direction. The modern institu- 
tional church operates largely upon groups, not persons. We 
hear much of ‘“‘unit systems” employed for seating a congrega- 
tion and administering a parish, of efficiency, of organization, 
and of social engineering in the church today. This need not, 
but frequently does, obscure the ultimate objective. In fact, 
the modern church tends to be swamped with organization, 
clubs, committees, and classes. The busy minister is frequently 
too occupied with preaching and promotion to devote much 
time or thought to the ancient and honorable task of the ‘“‘cure 
of souls,” per se. In the rush, the confusion, the standardi- 
zation, and quantity-production methods of the up-to-date 
“efficient” church, the intimate, personal, and individual prob- 
lems of the particular member are apt to fail of attention. Quan- 
tity, not quality, is fast becoming the Nemesis of the modern 
church. But just as education, medicine, and social work have 
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found it imperative to develop individualized methods, so also 
will the church be likely to reach the same conclusion. 

In a preceding series of articlest I emphasized the need for 
such individualization in dealing with the problems of those 
church members who were suffering from disease, ‘‘nervous- 
ness,” worry, conflicts, doubts, and depressions. Without dis- 
regarding the important social factors involved, the work of the 
church might well be further individualized along another line, 
namely, the treatment of the individual sinner. Sin and wrong- 
doing have traditionally been the most important problem with 
which the minister has had to deal. If the trend of social science 
today and the signs of the times in so many fields mean any- 
thing at all, the church can ill afford to neglect the cue by failing 
to undertake the individualized treatment of sin and delin- 
quency. 

Theological conceptions of sin have passed through two of 
the three stages mentioned above in connection with education 
and social work. It was formerly conceived as an individual 
matter: ‘“‘Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sight.”’ Today, however, we have come to conceive 
sin as social, and to speak of sin against society, and also cor- 
porate responsibility for wrongdoing, community sinning—in 
short, of collective sin. Accordingly, and in harmony with good 
sociological principles, we have attempted to reform the entire 
community. But we cannot stop here. In the light of all the 
social factors, we must also view the problem from the stand- 
point of the individual sinner. 

Furthermore, sin has been treated theologically in far too 
abstract a manner. For Christ, sin was a violation of the law of 
love; for Paul, it was identified with the “flesh.” For many 
modern theologians, sin is interpreted as the choice of the lesser 
in the presence of the greater good. For still others, it consists 
in the violation of the laws and rights of society, in attempting 
to destroy the highest values of society, and in antisocial con- 


* Journal of Religion, March, May, and July, 1923. 
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duct in general, such conduct being conceived as a violation of 
the laws of God. Sociology has no quarrel with these concep- 
tions except their abstractness: they are too general to be of 
any great value in the actual handling of sinners and delin- 
quents. 

We need, in short, less discussion about sin and more scien- 
tific study of the individual sinner as a human being committing 
concrete sinful acts. Sin must be made personal, concrete, and 
specific. The title of a recent remarkable work, The Kingdom 
of Evils, by Southard and Jarrett, illustrates this same point in 
a Closely allied field. 

It is interesting to note the parallel between the traditional 
legal theory of crime and the traditional theological doctrine of 
sin. Legally, the formula is: crime, punishment, reformation. 
Theologically, it reads: sin, forgiveness or punishment, and 
salvation. Recently the legal formula has begun to assume a 
new, individualized, and psychological meaning. Cases such as 
those of the “bobbed-haired bandit,” the Diamond brothers, and 
the Loeb-Leopold affair have caused even the public to think 
in somewhat different terms about causes, responsibility, and 
individualized punishment. The theological formula would nat- 
urally be expected to undergo in time somewhat the same 
changes that are now taking place in the legal theory. 

Both social psychology and modern criminology on the one 
hand, and theology and the modern minister on the other, are 
dealing with the same problem. It is termed ‘‘delinquency”’ in 
the first case, and “‘sin’’ in the second. It is altogether probable, 
therefore, that the discoveries and methods of scientific crimi- 
nology, particularly in the field of delinquency as opposed to 
that of criminality, might shed some light on this mutual prob- 
lem which might aid religion in its fight. For the sake of clarity, 
a tentative definition of sin and delinquency viewed as sub- 
stantially the same type of behavior should perhaps be given. 
Delinquency might thus be superficially and provisionally de- 
fined as the positive or negative violation of social values by indi- 
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viduals potentially capable of attaining the standard of behavior 
set by society. Such a definition would probably be acceptable 
also as a formula for sin by the majority of theologians, or at 
least by those who identify religious and social values. 

This article will deal with the causes of delinquency and 
more especially with the modern tendency toward individuali- 
zation and concreteness. The succeeding article will suggest a 
sociological conception of crime and sin and describe the prog- 
ress made along this line in the actual legal treatment of the 
wrongdoer, and point out, in conclusion, certain implications 
for the religious treatment of the sinner. 


II 


In the development of criminal theory we are able to discern 
three important states which are more or less analogous to those 
described in the preceding section. First the naive, metaphysi- 
cal, unscientific, and individualistic stage; then the beginnings 
of a scientific attitude toward the criminal, resulting in general- 
ized and abstract theories of both a biological and a social 
nature; and finally, the individualized study of the delinquent 
by means of case analyses. A further development of this last 
approach is seen in the study of the delinquent as a person as 
well as a mere psychophysical individual. It is here, in this dual 
last stage, that criminology has advanced a step farther than 
religion in its treatment of the wrongdoer. 

The classical school began with Beccaria in 1764 and num- 
bered Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Voltaire among its members. 
It was followed by the so-called neo-classical school, which 
arose about the time of the French Revolution. These two 
schools immediately preceded the first really scientific attempts 
to deal with the problem of criminality, which were made by 
the Italian or positivist school. 

In accordance with the unscientific attitudes which per- 
sisted through the time of the first two schools noted above, 





crime was conceived as being due primarily to natural depravity 
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and the machinations of the devil. As late even as the nine- 
teenth century, the defendant was accused, in the words of the 
English indictment, of “being prompted and instigated by the 
devil and not having the fear of God before his eyes.’’ The 
theory of punishment (which, rather than causes, was what this 
group was primarily interested in) sounds remarkably familiar 
to us today. It is the justice of the /ex talionis. A wrong com- 
mitted against society merits an equal amount of pain by way 
of retribution and punishment. The amount of pain should be 
directly proportional to the amount of injury inflicted upon the 
community, i.e., it should fit the crime, not the criminal. This 
reminds one rather sharply of the theological doctrine of vicari- 
ous atonement. It was piously hoped, furthermore, that such a 
proportional punishment would serve as a deterrent and as a 
reformative agent—another illustration of the hedonistic cal- 
culus. The neo-classical school modified this program in favor 
of children and lunatics, and in the presence of “mitigating cir- 
cumstances.” “Responsibility” was thus recognized and be- 
came the foundation of the legal system of the West during the 
past century. As Sutherland points out, “there was a great simi- 
larity between classical criminology and Calvinistic theology; 
in both law was supreme, the individual was not considered; 
pardon was an act of mercy, and the Calvinistic hell had no 
place for reformation.”” 

Turning next to the second stage, of scientific but generalized 
explanation, we note that the theories of the causes of wrong- 
doing may be roughly grouped as either inherited or environ- 
mental. In each case the delinquent is regarded as a type, 
biological or social. To Cesare Lombroso, the founder of the 
Italian school, is due the credit of making perhaps the first 
serious attempts to understand the criminal from a scientific 
point of view. From his study of animals, degenerates, and 
criminals he reached the conclusion that the latter was a bio- 
logical type and represented a reversion to a lower species. The 


t Criminology, Philadelphia, 1924, p. 74, footnote. 
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presence of certain physical characteristics, the “stigmata of 
degeneracy,’ denoted the criminal, actual or potential, who must 
therefore have had somewhat the appearance of Pithecanthropus 
or the Neanderthal man. The real criminal, for Lombroso, was 
“born,” morally insane, more or less epileptic, a reversion to 
a primitive type, and a member of a distinct anatomical species. 

A more recent variation of what is fundamentally the same 
theme is the conception of feeble-mindedness and mental defec- 
tiveness in general as the primary cause of delinquency. The 
“born’’ criminal of Lombroso was probably the mental defec- 
tive. Opinions as to the extent of feeble-mindedness among 
criminals range from 5 to over 50 per cent. A rough survey of 
the inmates of the St. Louis city jail and workhouse several 
years ago disclosed the “fact” that 75 per cent were suffering 
from some form of mental defect or psychopathic condition.* 
According to this same report, 41 per cent of the 149 inmates 
of the Bellefontaine Farms Institution were found to be men- 
tally defective. It should, of course, be noted that the percent- 
age of mental defectiveness among prison and jail inmates tends 
to be greater than that for the criminal population as a whole, 
since the defective is more apt to be apprehended. 

Goddard places the percentage of feeble-mindedness among 
criminals very high. “Probably from 15 to 50 per cent of the 
people in our prisons are mentally defective,” he says.?, Many 
other writers list feeble-mindedness among the causes of crimi- 
nality without stating definite percentages. Mangold, for ex- 
ample, includes it among the seven causes of delinquency in 
children,3 and Blackmar and Gillen list it among the first group 
of causes.* Healy, before the world-war and so before the mental 
testing of the army draft, considered feeble-mindedness as the 
greatest single cause of crime, and was of the opinion that at 


*“Survey of Delinquency and Dependency, St. Louis,” Mental Hygiene, 1922 
Bulletin. 
* Feeblemindedness (1913), Pp. 7+ 
3 Problems of Child Welfare (1924), pp. 402-12. 
4 Outlines of Sociology (1923), pp. 520 ff. 
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least to per cent of the inmates of penal institutions were feeble- 
minded. Parmelee includes the feeble-minded criminal in his 
classification of criminal types, but asserts that only 5 per cent 
of the criminals are feeble-minded as compared with the 1 per 
cent found among the general population.* 

The more recent tendency is to depreciate the importance of 
feeble-mindedness as a cause of delinquency. It is Jess and Jess 
thought to be a primary factor. More exact and recent investi- 
gation, says Gault, “‘is very likely to relegate feeble-mindedness 
to the negligible’? (as a cause of crime). He concludes that it 
may be a factor in less serious crimes, but not in the graver ones. 
An investigation of the sort predicted by Gault was recently 
made by Carl Murchison. He tested a large number of prison- 
ers, employing the army tests, and compared the results with 
the data for the army draft. The figures are very elaborate and 
apparently demonstrate that the average intelligence of criminal 
groups, taken nationally as well as by states, is equal or superior 
to that of the drait!8 Perhaps the sanest attitude to take is along 
the line suggested by Walter E. Farnald. He points out that the 
main thing about defective children is that they are neglected, 
and hence “are much more likely than normal children to be- 
come vicious and immoral. . . . . The bad behavior of the de- 
fective individual,” he concludes, “is largely his attempt to com- 
pensate for a feeling of inferiority resulting from repeated 
failure.’’4 

Emotional and volitional abnormalities and psychopathic 
conditions in general are also frequently listed among the in- 
herited causes of criminality. Lombroso believed, it will be re- 
called, that criminalism was closely related to insanity. Gault 
puts psychic instability and lack of balance second in his classifi- 
cation of the causes of crime. Parmelee, Blackmar, and Gillen 


t Criminology (1921), p. 108. 2 Social Psychology (1923), p. 277- 

3 “American White Criminal Intelligence,” Criminal Law and Criminology, August, 
1924, pp. 239 ff. 
4 Mental Hygiene, October, 1924, p. 970. 
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and Mangold also include this factor. Furthermore, physical 
heredity in general is frequently cited as a cause. “It has been 
estimated,” says Mangold, “that physical heredity is respon- 
sible for about 10 per cent of all delinquents.” 

The implications of the above conceptions for a theory of 
punishment are obvious. ‘‘Responsibility” is non-existent, and 
hence punishment as a reforming or deterring agent has no 
place in those cases at least where feeble-mindedness or a psy- 
chopathic condition exists. The mental) and physica) status of 
the individual is the result of heredity, and so will persist until 
death. Hence all that society can do is to execute or permanent- 
Jy confine such offenders, not by way of punishment, but for the 
sake of preventing further depredations by the same individ- 
uals. Effective prevention would be dependent also upon the 
limitation of breeding among deiectives. 

Other general theories of criminality explore and exploit the 
plysical and social environment in the search for the causes of 
crime. For Tarde, for instance, the crimina) was a social prod- 
uct, the net result, first, of the imitation of other criminals, and 
secondly, of the workings of criminal justice. He was, in short, 
a professional, not a biological type. Propagation of crime, 
Tarde concluded, followed the general laws of fashion, and like 
fashion was a social phenomenon. Bonger, a Dutch socialist, 
attempted to prove statistically that crime was the result of 
economic determinism. Ferri, another member of the Italian 
school, developed an eclectic system. He found a large number 
of causes of crime, some biological and some environmental, 
such as age, sex, social status, the condition of the weather, race, 
seasons of the year, alcohol, et cetera and ad infinitum. His 
theory is too general; so general, in fact, that it hardly excels the 
opinions of the layman. 

More recent writers in addition to inherited causes include 
also acquired and environmental factors. Mangold, for example, 
cites changing social conditions, the home environment, associ- 

Op. cit., p. 412. 
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ations, and poverty. Blackmar and Gillen include evil habits, 
the physical environment, and various social causes such as 
the density of the population, the moral attitude of the com- 
munity, isolation, and defective legislation. Sutherland asserts 
that mobility of population is a factor in crime.’ He found in 
Columbus, Ohio, a correlation of over .39 between such mobility 
and juvenile delinquency. He points out, further, that delin- 
quency is also frequently due to immigrant mores. Italians, for 
example, were found to commit eight times as many crimes of 
violence as native-born sons when their relative percentages of 
the population were taken into account. The main cause, ac- 
cording to this writer, is a lack of strong public opinion behind 
the courts and the law. Parmelee lists the “‘evolutive and politi- 
cal” criminal, i.e., the individual who violates laws in the inter- 
ests of some other government or for the sake of social or politi- 
cal reform, in his classification. Gault maintains that the main 
cause lies in the thwarted wishes of the delinquent, which results 
in and from maladjustment, and frequently leads to crime. 

The above opinions, while not of course exhaustive, will 
serve perhaps to indicate the contrasting points of view relative 
to the causes of delinquency. The drift of such generalizations, 
in the opinion of the present writer, is decidedly in the direction 
of personal and social factors as the underlying causes. Even 
where inherited factors are included, their rdéle is essentially a 
preparatory and conditioning one; they serve as the basis for 
the development, under specific social conditions, of those 
mental conflicts and maladjustments which immediately pre- 
cede, so it nearly always seems, that form of behavior known as 
delinquent. 

We can never arrive at an intimate and scientific under- 
standing of the causes of delinquency, however, on the basis of 
such arm-chair generalizations and abstractions. We need to 
know more details relative to the nature of that maladjustment 

* “Public Opinion as a Cause of Crime,” Applied Sociology, October, 1924, pp- 
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which usually antedates overt delinquent acts. We turn, there- 
fore, to analyses based upon case studies of individual offenders. 

With the publication of The Individual Delinquent, in 1915, 
William Healy initiated a new approach to the problem. Point- 
ing out that most of the previous data were theoretical and based 
upon preconceived notions of causes and explanations which 
“meant almost nothing for the fundamental understanding of 
the individual case,” he says that ‘“‘it was then that the plan of 
making straight for the facts, all the facts available, showed it- 
self of significant worth to us” (pp. 15-17.) In place of the old 
methods of anthropological measurements, statistics, and gener- 
alizations, Healy undertook the detailed and careful study of the 
individual malefactor. In short, he applied the case-study meth- 
od to the problem of the delinquent. This work was carried on 
while Healy was state criminologist in Illinois, and his recom- 
mendations for treatment were made to the Juvenile Court in 
Chicago. ° 

The hypothesis on which he worked is stated in his own 
words in the following paragraph: 

The dynamic center of the whole problem of delinquency and crime 
will ever be the individual offender. Nothing is shown by our data more 
convincingly than the predictable inadequacy of social measures built 
upon statistics and theories which neglect the fundamental fact of the 
complexity of causation, determinable through study of the individual 
case. Studies of individual cases and final summary analysis of these 
cases, form the only way of arriving at the truth. More serviceable to us 
is the conception of the individual as the product of conditions and forces 
which have been actively forming him from the earliest moment of unicel- 
lular life. To know him completely would be to know accurately these 
conditions and forces; to know him as well as is possible, all of his genetic 
background that is ascertainable should be known. The interpretations 
that may be derived from acquaintance with the facts of ancestry, ante- 
natal life, childhood development, illnesses and injuries, social experiences, 
and the vast field of mental life, lead to invaluable understandings of the 
individual and to some idea of that wonderful complex of results which we 
term “‘personality.”? 


Op. cit., pp. 22-26. 
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From this point of view he studied 1,000 young recidivists, not 
as examples of a biological type or a social class, but as indi- 
viduals, unique and disparate. He concluded that delinquency 
was due to mental dissatisfactions, criminalistic imagery, “‘ir- 
ritative mental reactions to environmental conditions seeking 
expression or relief in misdoing,” bad habits, adolescent insta- 
bility, mental conflicts, the delinquent’s conception of himself 
as opposed to and by society, mental peculiarities and twists, 
and, finally, to abnormal mental states. 

The conclusion that delinquency is after all essentially an 
individual matter was reached also by the Raphaels, Jacoby, 
and Harriman, in their study of 1,988 cases from the Recorder’s 
Court of Detroit.‘ A brief analysis of their data reveals the 
following facts. 

The ages ranged from 17 to over 51. The two largest age groups were 
those between 21 and 30, and 31 and 4o. 66 per cent of all the cases were 
between 21 and 4o years of age. Sexually, 75.9 per cent were males and 
24.1 per cent females. As regards race, 11.6 per cent were negroes and the 
balance white. A study of the heredity of this large group revealed the 
fact that 14.1 per cent showed neuropsychiatric inheritance, and 20 per 
cent showed evidence of a constitutional condition of the blastophoric 
type, including alcoholism, in their immediate ancestry. Furthermore, 
77 per cent were psychiatric and of these 14.7 per cent were actually in- 
sane; 36.8 per cent possessed psychopathic personalities. From the stand- 
point of intelligence, 18.8 per cent were feeble-minded. If those of inferior 
mentality (i.e. below the mental age of 12) are included, 52.2 per cent 
were in this combined group. The army tests showed only 25 per cent 
below the 12-year mental age level. This group, therefore, contained over 
twice as many defectives as were found in the army on the basis of per- 
centages. 

So much for this group from the standpoint of inheritance. The 
social conditions and factors, however, are even more signifi- 
cant. 

41.7 per cent, we note, came from families where the conditions were 
distinctly unfavorable, and where disease, divorce, poverty, and a lack of 
all social and moral training existed. 39.6 per cent of the cases revealed bad 


t “Socio-psychiatric Case Studies,”’ Mental Hygiene, April, 1924, 453 ff. 
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home conditions at the time of the examination. 20.1 per cent of the women 
were divorced or separated (for the population as a whole only o.8 per cent 
of females over 15 years of age are separated or divorced). 10.3 per cent 
of the males were divorced or separated as contrasted with 0.3 per cent of 
the general population. Vocationally, about one-half of the 1,988 cases 
belonged to the labor group and the other half to the trades. Only 1.0 per 
cent came from the professional class. 60 per cent had been unable to 
maintain themselves continuously on a satisfactory self-supporting level. 
Educationally, 10.1 per cent had had no education; 31.0 per cent had 
passed only the fourth grade; 44 per cent were between the fifth and eighth 
grades; 13.6 per cent had entered high school; and only 1.3 per cent had 
entered college. About 10 per cent were illiterate. Illiteracy for Detroit 
in general is only 4.6 per cent. ‘“The local crime group, therefore, appears 
a definitely uneducated one, as might be expected, bearing out previous 
findings by Glueck and the workers at the Boston municipal court.’ As 
regards their general personality reactions and habits, 67.7 per cent were 
found to be emotionally unstable, irresponsible, irregular, alcoholic, drug 
addicts, sexually loose, and the victims of other social vices. 

By way of summary, the writers conclude: 

The offender group appears very definitely handicapped in all fields 

. . mired as it were, in the slough of defect, deprivation and malad- 
justment, rendering it most difficult to conceive how any other reaction 
could have been expected in the specifically legal field.? 

Here, then, is a large group of delinquents which the authors 
claim is representative of the general court group, which mani- 
fests a very high degree of mental, emotional, and volitional 
inferiority. On the whole, this group is only about half as intelli- 
gent as Murchison found the average prison inmate to be, and 
one might superficially conclude that this inferiority was the 
cause of their delinquency. We noted, however, that the status 
of these persons socially is even worse, relative to the general 
population. They are obviously a very inferior group in every 
way; but we cannot conclude that their mental and psychiatric 
condition was the cause of their criminality. It is, on the con- 
trary, a far more complex and individualized matter, and is, as 
the authors themselves concluded on the basis of their greater 


OP. cit., Pp. 450. 2 Ibid., p. 460. 
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knowledge of the cases, essentially a matter of complex indi- 
vidual maladjustment, conditioned, but not caused, by the in- 
herited traits of mental and volitional inferiority. In the words 


of the writers: 

On the basis of the medico-social criteria analyzed, it appears that in 
most cases crime, as concluded by so many other workers, is definitely 
not a specifically legal, psychiatric, or social entity, static and unorganic, 
but rather a reaction or manifestation, dynamic and vital, in, of and on 
the societal mass, representing, so to speak, merely a pattern shift . . 
in the kaleidoscope of broad individual social handicap, hardship and 
maladjustment.’ 


The emphasis is more clearly placed by other investigators 
upon the social and environmental factors. In a study of 647 
prostitutes made by Dr. Katharine B. Davis, superintendent of 
the New York State Reformatory for Women, it was found that 
only 2.4 per cent of these girls had fathers belonging to the pro- 
fessional class, and that few indeed came from good homes. Of 
this group, 7.72 per cent could not read or write; 45.3 per cent 
had not finished the primary grades; 39.72 per cent (additional) 
had not completed the grammar grades; only four had gradu- 
ated from high school, and of these four only one had entered 
college.? 

Breckinridge and Abbott found in their study of the delin- 
quent child that nine-tenths of the delinquent girls and three- 
fourths of the boys came from homes of the poor. Of these, 69 
per cent of the girls and 38 per cent of the boys came from the 
lowest class, the “‘very poor.”” Broken and degraded homes con- 
tribute a large percentage of the delinquents. These writers 
found, further, that 47 per cent of delinquent girls and 31 per 
cent of delinquent boys had, before their appearance in court, 
lost one or both parents by death, divorce, or desertion. In 
many cases, also, the father or mother or both were delinquent 
or depraved. Under such conditions it is no great wonder that 


* Op. cit., p. 465. 
2 Quoted by W. I. Thomas in The Unadjusted Girl, pp. 116-17. 
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these youthful offenders had failed to develop any adequate 
moral definition of their life-situations, and hence had strayed 
into the paths of delinquency. 

The individual, social, and specifically personal, and, one 
might almost add, normal causes of delinquency are well illus- 
trated in the following abstract from the report of a detailed 
study of 48 cases made by Esther Loring Richards, of the Phipps 
Psychiatric Dispensary of the Johns Hopkins Hospital.’ Observa- 
tion of these cases extended over a period of from one to three 
years, and in many cases was quite minute and detailed. Of 
these 48 cases, 13, or 27 per cent, were found to be mentally de- 
fective, and 35, or 73 per cent, normal. The distribution of 
causes in the cases of the 35 normal children is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Cases 

1. Stealing to gratify a normal childish craving for toys, 
ee eee eT ee TT ee ee ee 9 
2. Stealing to satisfy bandit and adventure cravings....... 6 

3. Stealing to supply pocket money for the establishment 
Ee ee eee ree ee ene nee 3 

4. Stealing initiated by bad companionship, inadequate play 
NE SEG aa NaS ae SERRE Ree 3 

5. Stealing as an expression of specific emotional reactions 
ae era eee rene ree a 5 

6. Stealing as an effort at emancipation developing on the 

basis of chronic parental indulgence and faulty habit 
Se ee ee here eee ee ee 7 

7. Stealing associated with psychopathic personality (normal 
eS eevee ee eee err rere 2 
eer ree ee re ere Tee 35 


In the 13 defective cases, social and personal causes also 
played an important part. The mental inferiority of these chil- 
dren simply made them less amenable to social discipline, more 
easily the dupes of normal children, and frequently caused them 


t “Dispensary Contacts with Delinquent Trends in Children,” Mental Hygiene, 
October, 1924, pp. o12 ff. 
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to seek compensation for such inferiority through some form of 
activity that was socially taboo. 

If we accept the thesis of individualization upon which this 
article is based, we must go even farther along the line indicated 
by the above investigations. Particularly if we wish to make 
clear to others the causes of delinquency we must do more than 
present statistical summaries of mental ages, psychopathic con- 
dition, amount of education, home conditions, and so on, even 
though such summaries are based upon some individual study. 
We must in addition get the delinquent’s own story, we must 
note what wishes predominate in his life and how he seeks re- 
alization for these. For example, many cases of so-called delin- 
quency are simply expressions of the child’s natural attempts 
to secure or maintain social standing. Appreciation of the real 
causes of such misconduct as may eventuate cannot be adequate 
until the réle of the wishes for status, for security, for response, 
and for new experience have been investigated. It is just such 
an analysis of the social desires that forms perhaps the most 
important element in the study of the delinquent as a “‘person”’ 
as contrasted with a study of him as a mere psychophysical 
“‘individual.’’* 

The best work in this field has been done with juveniles, and 
treatment, of course, yields far greater results in such cases than 
it does with adults. In fact, it has been pointed out that the 
chances of successful treatment vary inversely with the age of 
the offender. We have several admirable collections of such 
case studies, among which the best are perhaps the Judge Baker 
Foundation Case Studies and Drucker and Hexter’s Children 
Astray. The former tend to emphasize the psychological and 
psychiatric factors involved in the analysis, while the latter 
stress the social and personal forces, particularly in reference to 
the treatment. The following summaries illustrate the methods 


1 Cf. E. W. Burgess, “The Study of the Delinquent as a Person,” American Journal 


of Sociology, May, 1923, pp. 657-80. 
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of analysis employed by Healy and Bronner in the Judge 
Baker cases. 

John Smith, age 15 years and 9 months, had been in court many 
times for stealing, tampering with railroad signals, arson, and truancy 
between the ages of 10 and 12. In the industrial school to which he was 
sent he also committed a number of offenses. On parole he continued to 
steal. Upon examination at the Foundation nothing of importance physi- 
cally was found. Mentally he possessed fair ability, but was poor in 
school work. Mental balance was normal. He was found to be mischie- 
vous, nervous, restless, untruthful, unaffectionate and unaffected by pun- 
ishment. In addition he was lazy, unambitious, indifferent to moral 
values, impudent and abusive in his home. He was fond of physical activ- 
ity, was reported to be reticent but was glib enough during the examina- 
tion. His heredity was negative, but his developmental history revealed 
much nutritional difficulty until 13 years of age. At 12 he was operated 
on for hernia. His home conditions were comfortable but unattractive. 
His mother worked out and the home was run by the grandmother. 
Among his habits those of significance were smoking, begun at ro or 11, 
and masturbation commenced at the same time and rather excessive. 

Case No. 15. Emily Clement, age 15 years and 8 months. Emily had 
been guilty of repeated sex immorality several years previvus to being 
examined at the Foundation. She had also run away from her foster home, 
was again guilty of sex immorality and was disobedient and wilful at 
Cedarhurst (school home for difficult adolescent girls). Her examination 
revealed good physical development, strength, and vivaciousness. Men- 
tally she was found to possess rather good general ability; was good on 
language but poor on mental control. She was normally balanced and 
possessed a pleasant, confident, outspoken, and energetic personality, 
manifesting various adolescent traits. 

Her heredity was negative on her father’s side but her mother was 
mentally abnormal and immoral. There were two cases of insanity, one 
of mental defectiveness and one of immorality on her mother’s side. The 
mother had been mentally erratic during pregnancy and probably at- 
tempted abortion frequently. Conditions in the home were slack and 
untidy. Emily’s parents were divorced a year previous, and the girl 
placed in a foster home. The probable direct causations were: 

1) Family life and lack of supervision and control. 

2) Early bad sex knowledge through mother’s accusations of father 


and through crowd experiences. 
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3) Earlier bad companions, 


4) Perhaps disturbance and jealousy on account of her father’s re- 


marriage.! 


nature and cause of the various delinquencies, we find that 23 of 


Taking the series as a whole and with special reference to the 


TABLE Ii 





Cases 
2. Stealing larceny, burclary, ©6C. .. 02. ....6.5 06065. . 20 
2. Running away from home, school, or foster home...... IO 
3. Sex delinquences, masturbation, etc.................. 8 
a ne ee ee oe eee ee 7 
Een thy MEMES Sete Pe sp ef ease te ni giv Be els I Je le 5 
6. Disobedience and troublesomeness in home and school 3 
oy SRSA ree YN Aly Been rete eats we ys oR ROS 2 
EMEA ERG Prats fotous iors aye pe psieis ayaa gee ie BS sys oes v eUetacanecoie 2 
ey Lie TPA ae Se ev 2 
BAD: MANN OMY UE AAT AAE 5.5 co 5c 5 Soe sole 5 os 14 ln US aise Sa etin'n 68 2 
ER re eek ebnews dane cwsaravdirdees g 
TABLE I 

Cases 

I. Mental states, personality type, conflicts, imagery, 
MYMATAIC BESCCAUGRS. 1CUC. «6c. nce eo oes cbs co aae cscs 15 

2. Poor parental control, bad home atmosphere, lack of 
CANS ARM RINAII Cet ee eek Bil Se ten geen ae ae, 14 
ere ere ee ere eT eee eee eee eee eee 12 
A. POUCIANIMMIAGAISCINENE ....0..4 644 04 Sansa d ee eea wee cds 8 

5. Physical and sexual overdevelopment without parallel 
CALE SUS oy UN ES See ey Step enna rg ee pe 7 
6, Bad habits: lying, stealing, masturbation, shirking, etc. 6 
7. Early unfortunate sex experiences or knowledge....... 6 
eet n race ek pi stk asda ds cnvewse 66404685 6 

9. Psychopathic condition: psychosis, constitutional infer- 
iority, and psychopathic personality. ................ 3 
RON MGoMIMAnIOy, CONGIIONS 6.566 sods nv is ean cee aneesae <l 
11, Excessive street life and movies...............ee000 2 
Ries Cee MIMO COMCSS a. 8 6 5.00 64 on ss ssa es ses olsen Ceasers 2 
ee I 
LY, SUC ODRS hes of Sek SS ae en ea oe 
eee errr ee I 
Os ENS ELITE TCO | Vi Se x 
Of EO rere TT er rT eT rere rT Terr eee I 


* Judge Baker Foundation Cases, No. 6, Series 1. Boston, 1922-23. 
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the 27 cases are concerned with delinquents. The ages of the 
offenders range from nine to eighteen years, the median being 
fifteen. On the basis of sex, 18 are boys and 5 girls. Usually 
several types of delinquency are found in each case. The specific 
offenses and the number of cases in which they occur are given 
in Table II. Taking the author’s analyses of the causes, Table 
III has been compiled to show the number of times each cause 
appeared in a case. 

Children Astray* is a collection of 25 cases selected from a 
larger group (of 107) of studies made in a home for Jewish chil- 
dren located in a Massachusetts seaport town. On the basis of 
sex, 17 were boys and 8 girls. Their ages ranged from seven and 
one-half to fifteen, both the median and mode being eleven. The 
authors classify them into eight groups, characterized as follows: 


1. Truants 4. Pilferers 6. Precocious 
2, Weaklings 5. Characteristically 7, Sex problems 
3. Wanderers defective 8. Intractables 


A rough analysis reveals the distribution of delinquencies shown 
in Table lV. Table V gives the distribution of causes. 


TABLE IV 


Major Number of Cases 
Offenses in Which Found 
Fee CMe Beene eis Ar Oe hate Sah Ba. waive ernie Raioalel satis r8 
Eee eee eT eT eee ere Te II 
a cers ha are cy rs ahah sc aren 10 
4. Vagrancy (bunking out for weeks at a time)........... 6 
Rik dich halk yak GONG RRA RAW Ce SERS mA AO 4 
IS OE AREA refer aro st Y afore Fetus oysieis ea Neva we esa) veisiany SUeana se uelenere% 2 
NIE MINNIS 6 0s ban aus A Ku was a ae aK SS I 
Sota Ni Co) (GLI ELTLE TELA LEAS ener oc ECU ect CnC a Pare PR re I 


These cases are reported in great detail, approximately 
sixteen pages being devoted on the average to each of the 


twenty-five case studies. Such descriptions represent just the 
sort of material we must have in order to predict and control 
delinquency on the basis of a thorough knowledge of the factors 


8S. Drucker and M. B. Hexter. Cambridge, 1923. 
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involved. After all, this is what we mean, for all practical pur- 
poses, by “causes.” 

The application of such methods of analysis may be illus- 
trated by a single case which was studied at the time the princi- 
pals came into the Juvenile Court of a town of about fifty 

TABLE V 


Number of Cases 


Cause in Which Found 
1. Underlying physical, inherited, ‘“‘predisposing”’ causes: 
EPEC TE ere ere rere Te eT Tree 14 
b) ME OOr pny siCalmCOnmittOn. 5. 6. ocean we cee ees ste 
c) Mental defectiveness, feeble-mindedness, etc........ 7 
d) Psychoneurosis (neurotic, melancholic, epileptic)..... 4 
OE ene Tee ee eee nT ee a 4 
f) Psychopathic condition (constitutiona) inferiority)... 2 
g) Mental precocity (apparently causal)... 2.2.0.0... I 


. Probable direct inciting cause: 


a) Bad habits (lying, unmanageableness, cursing, dis- 


to 


SDOTIERCE, TARINONG; TIC). sees ven servavinees 25 
b) Bad home conditions (family conflicts, immorality, 

lack of contro), neglect, parents dead, etc.).... 23 
c) Lack of moral and religious training............... 23 
| SER ee ae ew 22 


e) Personality traits (temper, melancholia, suicidal tend- 


encies, egotism, suggestibility, self-will, cynicism, pug- 


naciousness, pleasure-loving, etc.).................. 20 
f) Maladjustment with school ....................... 19 
CL | ee eT ee re ee TT EC eee reer eee 16 
PEG ARS eee eh Cee Md a Oe RE KN ane It 
S) Bad community influences... 00... ccc cccccesecss 10 
j) Abnormal sex interests, overdevelopment, immorality, 

ETE POE TET SUT ERTL TTEE TEETER TEE TET ECT ee 9 
i) PREAGnG Mena mberAtne 228s. ok kek ees es Ss I 


thousand. A good many missing articles had been reported to 
the police, who finally became suspicious of the actions of two 
boys. These boys had already had considerable trouble with the 
truant officer and the school officials. The mystery was partially 


solved when a cache of stolen goods was discovered on an island 
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in the river several miles from the city. The boys were arrested 
and lodged in the lockup at police headquarters. A search of 
their home was made and revealed a workshop in the attic also 
filled with stolen articles. In the meantime the boys sawed 
through the bars of the lockup and escaped. 

During the interval between the escape and the final volun- 
tary return of the young delinquents, a thorough study was 
made oj their case. Ray Hamilton, the older boy, was seven- 
teen, and his cousin and confederate, Oscar Mason, was six- 
teen. [t was discovered that Ray had done good work in school 
and was physically and mentally normal. He was a sophomore 
in high school and had averaged between “B” and ‘C”’ in his 
work. His mother was in the state hospital for the insane, and 
his father was dead. He had come from a neighboring city three 
years previously, but little could be learned of his life there. His 
home life had been unstable, and the family moved a number of 
times until finally completely dissolved by the death of the 
father and the commitment of the mother. From the standpoint 
of personality, Ray was erratic, nervous, hypersensitive, domi- 
neering, boastful, and easily influenced. He was untidy in ap- 
pearance and smoked cigarettes continuously. Upon coming to 
K. he decided to live with his cousin Oscar Mason, although 
offered a home, on condition that he work, with a married 
brother who also lived in K. The home in which the two boys 
lived was almost indescribable. About twenty persons inhab- 
ited the house, including the father and mother of Oscar. Hy- 
gienic conditions were of the worst, and privacy was impossible. 
Influenced by Oscar, Ray lost interest in school, and the 
wanderlust and desire for excitement which he had manifested 
for several years got the best of him. In company with his 
cousin he began to steal, play truant, and commit many petty 
offenses. 

Oscar Mason was also physically and mentally normal, but 
decidedly maladjusted as far as the school was concerned. He 
had reached the seventh grade only, although he was sixteen, 
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when his truancy became habitual. His work was very poor, 
though he had an I.Q. of 99. He hated the teachers, and they 
apparently reciprocated and failed to interest him in the activi- 
ties of the school. Personally he was in decided contrast with 
his cousin Ray. He was quiet, logical, neat, and calm. He never 
smoked, and in conversation seemed a normal boy in most ways. 
He admitted his poor work in school, but maintained that he 
could have passed his subjects if he had been interested. His 
parents did nothing to prevent his delinquencies, but on the 
contrary were rather proud of his exploits. He had run away 
several times, and once hoboed as far as Florida. After his es- 
cape, he proceeded to visit all his relatives in the surrounding 
towns and the neighboring state, and if his money had not given 
out and the weather had remained good he had planned to visit 
other relatives in New York State. 

Both boys finally gave themselves up, Ray being the first. 
After several weeks Oscar also surrendered and they were lodged 
in the county jail. Sentence had already been passed upon 
them, and they were sent separately to the state industrial 
school, accompanied by instructions that they were not to be al- 
lowed to associate with each other there. Ray openly expressed 
his intention to escape if he did not find things to his taste at 
the school, and to continue his career. 

The main factor in this double case, in the opinion both of 
the writer and the men who made the investigation, was the 
desire for new experience manifested by the boys. Unrestrained 
at home, uninterested by the school, they sought satisfaction 
for this common desire in the various asocial ways described. 
The fact that they stole articles for which they had no possible 
use, and others which they threw away immediately, serves to 
strengthen this diagnosis. Other factors were of course involved 
—for one thing, possible psychopathic heredity—but the wish 
for new experience seems to have been the chief motive, and 
should be also the cue to future reconstruction.' 


t For the foregoing case the writer is indebted to two of his students, Mr. Laurence 
Hollander and Mr. Robert Sodergren, of Kalamazoo College. 

















THE CONTENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
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This article points out certain fundamentals in the task of religious education in 
the distinctively Christian sense, as this discipline has been perfected. (1) The develop- 
ment of religious experience as seen to be different from the acquiring of theological 
knowledge. (2) Religious education must be shaped by the personal needs and capaci- 
ties of the child. (3) The social aspects of personal life must be understood. (4) The 
study of the Bible must be adapted to the pupils. (5) The best pedagogical ideals must 
be used. (6) The results of religious teaching must be ascertained, as a guide to further 
reforms. (7) The ethical problems of children must be differentiated from those of 
adults. (3) Defectives need special treatment. (9) Week-day instruction in religion 
needs wise organization. (10) A missionary and social outlook should be cultivated. 


Religious education as a distinct ‘discipline’ is compara- 
tively new. It is not surprising that some think it has little 
content. This criticism it shares with all new arts and sciences. 
It may be of interest, therefore, to indicate something of its con- 
tent. Indeed, one cannot do more than “‘indicate”’ in a brief 
article, where the field is so vast. But each line of investigation 
and study here mentioned suggests many others radiating in all 
directions. 

While religious education, as a separate discipline, is new, 
it is sometimes forgotten that in practice it is as old as the race. 
Peoples from remotest antiquity have had and have taught their 
religion to their own groups at least, particularly to the succeed- 
ing generation. The aim of religious teaching has always been 
to help people live their best life as that best life was conceived 
by that particular tribe or people at that time. Its aim always 
is a kind of life, and the problem is to cultivate and develop this 
life. The ideas of religion may vary as widely as can possibly be 
imagined, and the methods employed may have no apparent 
relation to each other, but yet the central objective remains the 
same. For Christians, the aim is, of course, to help everyone 
achieve his best possible life, as that is revealed in Jesus 
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Now it matters little where we begin. Touch religious educa- 
tion anywhere and it throbs with life and pulses with vital inter- 
ests because it touches, not the periphery, but the very center of 
man’s being—his God, his personal life, his group or society, and 
his children. It is a question whether any other single study has 
so many living contacts. By taking a few cases it may be possi- 
ble to suggest something of the range of the materials, the com- 
plexity of the problems, and the urgency of the needs of religious 
education. 

1. Religion has been studied in many ways. There have 
been historical and comparative studies; studies of contro- 
versies, councils, creeds, etc. It is now seen that this whole in- 
quiry must be approached from an entirely new point of view. 
For example, the idea of God may be worked out in a way that 
brings satisfaction to the eminent thinkers charged with express- 
ing the faith. But the task of religious education, in this respect, 
is to interpret God, as Jesus revealed him, in such a way as best 
to promote the highest life of the pupils, whether children, 
youths, or grown-ups. This is an entirely new approach. It 
raises a whole series of issues not usually treated in any work 
of theology or religion. There is involved not only the idea of 
God as Jesus revealed him, but such questions as, How help 
little children, boys and girls, young people, etc., to have living 
fellowship with him? How and when present older and cruder 
ideas of God? How help the pupil to interpret God in meeting 
his own life-situations? The material is not only the Bible, but 
hymns, liturgies, prayers, and all literature and experience in as 
far as they bear on this particular question. Even if theology 
still attempts to remain queen of the sciences, her work is dis- 
tinct from that of religious education. 

2. Since religious education aims at the development of 
human life of the highest type, it is essential to know the pupil 
very thoroughly. The native endowment of each person is the 
capital with which he must work, and the method must be in 
conformity to the laws of developing life. Thus psychology— 
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genetic, abnormal, educational, social, and religious—is sur- 
veyed and canvassed to see what light it throws upon the main 
issue. This is not claiming that psychology is a branch of relig- 
ious education, any more than the fact that chemistry is so large- 
ly used in modern warfare makes chemistry a branch of the 
study of war. One may be a great psychologist without con- 
sidering a single problem in religious education. He may be 
antagonistic to religious work. But whoever aims at engaging 
in Christian education must surely know, as intimately as 
human knowledge can lead him, the utmost he can discover 
about human life—persons in their concrete situations—that he 
may most successfully co-operate with God in helping them at- 
tain their best life. Such questions as these arise: How use 
original endowment? What are the possibilities of defective and 
abnormal persons? How teach, e.g., worship so as to have be- 
hind it the inner “drives” or ‘‘urges”? What are the laws of 
learning in any desired religious teaching? How measure moral 
and religious growth? 

3. But it has been discovered that no person exists by him- 
self. In that sense “the individual” is an abstraction. Every 
person lives in a social sphere. Every action is performed in 
response to a concrete situation and has social implications. If 
persons are to be educated, it must be in society and for social 
ends. But this means a most complex situation. Especially is 
this so in a time like the present when things are changing so 
rapidly. What was thought to have been established is found to 
be in flux: the attitude to marriage, to the place of labor, to 
the responsibility of capital, to war, to international relations, 
to society. Old traditions and sanctions are breaking down. 
But religious education must help pupils live in such a world 
and be a formative force in it. The sociologist, per se, is inter- 





ested in religion only so far as it appears to him to be a social 
force. He is not concerned with conserving or propagating any 
one form of religion or religion itself. But this is precisely the 
interest of the religious educator. His whole aim is to promote 
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the highest type of religious living. But the unconscious influ- 
ences playing upon one are among the most effective educational 
forces. There is therefore a double problem: How secure the 
best influences from the situation as it is, and how educate that 
the pupil may not only be an efficient member of society as it 
exists but be a constructive Christian force in the promotion of 
the ever becoming civilization? Here arise multitudinous prob- 
lems in religious education: How develop religion in the family? 
In industry? In politics? In social life? How make the curricu- 
lum a series of life-situations? How develop world-fellowship— 
Christian internationalism—in practical affairs? All these and 
many other questions are engaging the attention, and for the 
most part baffling, religious workers. Profounder studies are 
called for along these and many other lines where the researches 
in the social sciences make large contributions to religious edu- 
cation. 

4. The Bible is the chief textbook of the Christian religion. 
What is the Bible? What, precisely, is the meaning of each 
particular passage? When, by whom, under what circumstances 
was it spoken or written? These and many similar questions are 
asked and are being answered by Bible scholars. Because the 
Bible is so vital everyone who believes in it is eager that the 
most profound research should be made along all these lines. It 
is only those who think it is like an idol of wood or stone, which 
may be broken or may reveal that it is wood or stone, and not a 
living message, who are afraid of and resent criticism. But 
granted that all these problems were solved, the work of religi- 
ous education in regard to the Bible would still remain. Its in- 
terest is, again, dymanic, vital, never static. It asks: How may 
we use the Bible so as to get the largest results in Christian 
living? What passages will best nourish and promote Christian 
living? What is the meaning of these sections to the pupils 
themselves? Here is a group of children under eight years of 
age. What portions of the Bible will meet their specific needs? 
Or this class of older boys or older girls, or these young people, 
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or men and women? What is the best use to be made of the 
stories of Jesus for various ages? Of miracles? Of letters? etc. 
These and similar problems were scarcely raised a dozen years 
ago, and they are by no means solved yet. 

But one will not have gone very far in the study of the 
religious development of real, living persons until he will see 
that “boys” and “girls”; “young people”; “men and women” 
are not static things like bricks or mathematical formulae. 
Much depends upon the situation in which one is found. It is 
not enough to ask What will best help (say) boys and girls to 
live in the spirit of Jesus? The question must be much more 
specific and be stated something like this: What will best help 
boys and girls of ten years of age, of English-speaking parents, 
in a New England rural community? The answer might differ 
considerably for persons of the same age of non-English-speak- 
ing parents; or of English-speaking parents living in the con- 
gested section of a great city; or for those in Canada, in the 
West, in China, in Iceland. The real test as to what material is 
suitable depends on the effect on the everyday life of the pupil. 
In all conclusions as to the use of the Bible much greater place 
must be given to a study of the actual results zm the lives of the 
pupils of sections under consideration. Here little has been done 
as yet. 

While the Bible is the chief source book, it is not the only 
source. Missions, literature, art, music, history, nature, science, 
industry—all the world—is aflame with God. Any student 
eager to make a contribution to the world will find here an al- 
most unlimited opportunity for service. 

5. Now, even if one were thoroughly conversant with the 
results of the best scholarship on all these and related fields, 
he would still be far from his goal as a qualified worker in reli- 
gious education. Grant that one knew very thoroughly a specific 
group of pupils, their sociological situation, the Christian teach- 
ing on essential doctrines, and the passages of Scripture and 
other material most suitable for their use, he might fail in his 
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work. The great question still remains: How may we best deal 
with this group in order to get the best results? We are now in 
the domain of the science of education and the art of pedagogy. 

Education is now one of the greatest fields of study. It has 
become scientific in its methods, and it forms one of the largest 
departments of many universities. Its problems are vast: How 
should public schools be organized and administered? What 
ought to be taught to pupils of various ages? (the whole complex 
question of the curriculum). What are the best methods of 
teaching each particular subject in each particular grade? How 
can education and intelligence be measured? 

The student of religious education must know the theory and 
practice of education as it is being wrought out today. To be 
behind the times here would be inexcusable. Progress is very 
rapid and changes come quickly. This is especially so in peda- 
gogy. Methods of teaching are being revolutionized and stand- 
ards of measurement and of experiment are being established. 

History, the history of education alone, is a life-study, but it 
is largely a history of religious education up to a century ago. 
The long story of mankind’s attempt to pass on to the succeed- 
ing generation what it conceived to be of most worth must 
surely throw light on the endeavor today to the same end in 
what is now known as religious education. In the history of 
religious education are many challenging issues awaiting the 
research student. 

6. While closely allied, the science of so-called secular edu- 
cation and the art of teaching are not identical with the prob- 
lems of religious education. A good teacher or administrator in 
a public school may be by no means a good Sunday-school 
teacher or superintendent, or vice versa. The two spheres are 
very different. There is a distinct technique of religious teaching 
and leadership, whether in the Sunday school or week-day 
school or religious education. 

Among the pressing needs of today is the discovery of what 
pupils actually learn in our schools of religion, It may be known 
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what the teacher thinks he is teaching, but what is the influence 
that is being actually exerted on life? Again, what is the most 
effective way, measured in terms of the pupil’s life, for worship 
to be conducted in any particular department? Another funda- 
mental question is: What are the needs of the pupils of various 
ages? If this were answered, it would be much easier to provide 
effective programs. This must be the approach. Too long have 
we either taught passages of Scripture selected at random or 
built up the curriculum on the basis of material, rather than on 
the needs of pupils. The value of art and music, literature, his- 
tory, etc., each needs profound study. For example, it is com- 
paratively easy in most communities to discover a good musi- 
cian, even an authority on church music; but how rare to find 
one who has skill in selecting suitable words and tunes for the 
various grades, and who knows how to teach and to use them in 
the development of Christian living! Then there remains the 
problem of training in leadership; the observation of teaching; 
the technique of teaching religion. 

7. Religious education is making necessary a new study of 
ethics. If it is granted—and it cannot be—that we are clear 
as to ethica] standards of living, it would still be true only of 
standards of adults. But who has worked out in his own mind 
what are the functions of children, of any particular age in 
society? What is the right conduct in definite life-situations? 
Children have their own codes in play, in school, in the home. 
What relation should these have to a program of religious edu- 
cation? What is ethical for children of different stages of de- 
velopment? 

8. But again, in all these problems we have been thinking 
of normal people. What study has been made of the blind? the 
deaf? the abnormal? the deficient? Do our religious leaders 
know what is being done for the religious development of these 
classes? When persons of this class are discovered we are apt to 
fee) our duty is done if we can succeed in getting them into an 
institution. But what is provided in these institutions specifi- 
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cally to meet their deepest needs? There are many orphan asy- 
lums. What provision is made for the religious education of 
these children? Are members of the staff selected because of 
their expert knowledge in the development of the highest life? 
What study has been made as to what can be done to make up 
in some measure the Jack of parents’ love and care? 

9. Then the growing demand for fuller religious education 
through the week is raising a flood of problems: of organization, 
of methods of teaching, of curricula, of relationship to the Sun- 
day program, etc., and intensifies the long-standing need for 
the adequate preparation of teachers. 

10. It should be clearly seen that all that has been suggested 
in this article touches the quick of every great enterprise of the 
church. These may be thought of under the heads of evangel- 
ism, home missions, foreign missions, and social service. The 
church’s progress in every one of these fields depends directly 
and in exact proportion on her success in religious education. 
Yet no one pretends to believe that an adequate program is now 
provided that children and youth may live in the spirit of Jesus. 

What care has been given, as yet, to religious education in 
the mission fields at home or abroad? Yet just here, it must be 
acknowledged, lies the surest road to a new civilization. And if 
the church is to be filled with those who know world-needs 
and practice Christian stewardship, obviously the training must 
come in youth. 

Social workers are coming to see that social work that is not 
educational is unsound. Many have come to realize that it must 
also be religious. But what study has been made of an adequate 
program of religious education for social service centers or even 
for the church school? Every one of these mighty enterprises 
calls for the most painstaking study and research. 

It is clear that every phase touched upon reveals or suggests 
vast unexplored areas. The extent of the work needed in reli- 
gious education is almost unmeasurable, it is so great. But it 
may be objected that it seems to be built up of other disciplines, 
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or that it consists in left-overs from them. Now the interdepend- 
ence seen here is no more striking than in any other science or 
art. Take for example astronomy. It seems to stand peculiarly 
by itself. But the merest introduction to astronomy shows it to 
be most closely interwoven with, and dependent on, mathe- 
matics, optics, physics, chemistry, spectroscopy, photography, 
etc. The astronomer must know these studies. They are en- 
tirely different from his interests. But he uses their discoveries 
in ways beyond their spheres and reveals the secrets of the 
stars. And what is true of the interdependence of religious edu- 
cation and astronomy upon other sciences and arts, is true of 
every science and every art. 

Religious education is bringing religious teaching face to 
face with life. It is one thing to work out, let us say, a theory 
of God, and set it forth in logical terms; but it is quite another 
thing to face a group of pupils, full of life, vitality, power, and 
help them to know God. It is one thing to talk about the tens of 
thousands who perished so suddenly in the earthquake in Japan; 
it is quite another thing to interpret the great mystery of death 
to boys and girls or to those who have seen death invade the 
home circle. It is not difficult to teach a lesson and to drill in 
memory work; it is a different matter to select the best material 
and to use it so that the pupils may be helped to achieve fuller 
and richer development. 

Religious education is leading inevitably to a re-examination 
of the idea of God and of all religious doctrine in the light of the 
teaching of Jesus, and to a reconstruction of lessons and pro- 
cesses in the light of pupils’ nature and needs. The best correc- 
tion of bad theology is a proper understanding of God as he re- 
veals himself in Jesus and in the life of children, youth, and 
grown-ups. 

In every field, religious education bases its work on the 
reliability and rationality of God and seeks to co-operate intelli- 
gently with him in carrying out his purposes as revealed in the 
life and teachings of Jesus, until the unspeakable blessing of lov- 
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ing fellowship with the Father is the glad experience of everyone 
in all parts of the earth. 

It is this test of reality as the touchstone of life that is one 
of the potent influences in the religious life of today calling for 
a reconstruction of our conceptions of religion and of society, 
not according to the findings of the councils and creeds of the 
past necessarily, but according to the teaching of Jesus. That 
same test has led the world to see that the future is in the keep- 
ing of the children, and that they who nurture and develop them 
are creating the civilization that is to be. The churches that are 
efficient in religious education are consciously working together 
with God in making the world what he wants it to be. 

But granted, as every one must, that religious education is 
confronted with innumerable problems, the solution of any one 
of which would materially affect the churches’ work and modify 
the course of civilization, does that constitute content? The 
question answers itself. How long would any science last which 
had not vital problems? Just as long as some institution or 
interest protected it; no longer. Every science—education, me- 
chanics, medicine, astronomy, chemistry, etc.—is a science be- 
cause it is full of challenges in the way of unsolved problems. 
Technique develops in the process of discovery, experiment, and 
classification. Chemistry, for example, one of the oldest studies, 
has a very long ancestry, going back to alchemy. But religious 
education has a longer family history, a greater mass of mate- 
rial, and an infinitely greater number of vital contacts. As with 
every science, much of the old must be reconsidered, sifted, per- 
haps discarded; so here. But for twenty years this process has 
been going on with extraordinary rapidity, so that there is now a 
new literature on the subject, new methods of investigation and 
study, new curricula and organizations. 

For many years the technique of preaching and of the 
evangelistic campaign has been worked out. Now religious edu- 
cation is attempting to discover the best method for promoting 
the full, rich life as Jesus revealed it, in little children, in youths, 
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and in grown-ups as well. It is the greatest enterprise into which 
God has asked humanity to enter as fellow-workers with him- 
self. 

The conservatism of the great universities in admitting new 
studies into the curriculum, and especially in accepting them 
as fields for research leading to the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, is well known. The fact that many of the leading univer- 
sities accept religious education as a chief field of study for the 
Doctor’s degree is the most emphatic way of stating that they 
feel the content of religious education is worthy of their highest 
recognition. 

Religious education aims at developing the highest and best 
life, both of the individual and of society. From the point of 
view of complexity, of profundity, and of significance this 
study has few if any equals. The only work in the world of 
permanent significance is helping persons attain their best and 
highest selves, and, for the Christian, this best and highest life 
is found revealed in Jesus the Christ. The promotion of this by 
the fullest and most intelligent co-operation with God is the aim 
of religious education. 








AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 
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The Foreign Missions Conference at Washington was called for the purpose of im- 
parting information and arousing enthusiasm. Not only was it inspirational; it was 
revelatory. To the student of missions it afforded another of those periodical occasions 
wherein widely scattered missionary phenomena are focused into small compass and 
thus may be studied advantageously. It gave insight into the present condition of the 
various churches of America. It revealed certain recent developments within the mis- 
sionary enterprise and in the world at large. The legacy of the conference is a ques- 
tion: Will our American churches which are regional and western be able to reconcile 
themselves to the changes involved in the present process of making Christianity 
world-wide, if not universal? 


The churches of America have succeeded in evolving during 
the last thirty years two bodies through which Christianity may 
take corporate action on matters of common interest. One of 
these is the Federai Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and the other is the Foreign Missions Conference, organized 
in 1892, and composed of delegates of the majority of our For- 
eign Mission Boards and Societies. It was this Conference, the 
most representative missionary body on the continent, which 
called the meeting at Washington and which, through its Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, supervised the details of organization. 
Those in attendance came as delegates appointed by their own 
denominational boards, each of which was entitled to a certain 
proportionate registration. 

The actual proceedings of the Conference would seem to in- 
dicate that we have reached a stage approaching standardized 
perfection in the management of mass conventions, just as we 
already have in certain other products of American ingenuity. 
The Committee on Arrangements did not make itself conspicu- 
ous either on the platform or elsewhere. No one official ap- 
peared in public as the controlling and dominant mind. Promi- 
nence was given rather to the speakers themselves and to the 
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presiding officer of each session. Consequently, the convention 
was characterized by a sense of interdenominational fellowship 
and unity, rather than by a consciousness of any official super- 
vision; each church making its contribution both through speak- 
ers and through presiding officers. But withal, not for a single 
moment was that quiet control relaxed. Viewed from the floor 
of the convention every detail seemed to have been anticipated. 
Not a moment was lost. No superfluous words were allowed. 
With the one exception of the chairman’s opening address, 
which, on account of sickness, had to be read by the vice-chair- 
man, each of the fifty-two principal speakers appeared when 
his name was called, they restricted their remarks to the 
time allotted to them and to the topics assigned to them, and 
bowed themselves down and out on the signal of the buzzer. 
Thus neither interest nor attention were allowed to wander 
from the main purpose of the occasion. In fact, the technique 
of group control and of mass propaganda was so perfect that it 
tended to arouse a defense attitude in the minds of some of the 
delegates. 

According to the preparatory announcement, ‘The primary 
purpose of the convention is for the information and inspiration 
of the churches of Canada and the United States. It will be an 
educational, not a deliberative or legislative, assembly. It will 
not deal with questions and problems of administration on the 
mission field.”’ As to whether this purpose should have been 
broadened so as to include more discussion and deliberation is a 
question that has been raised. The writer is of the opinion that, 
in view of all the circumstances at the present time, the main 
meetings of the auditorium were wisely restricted in their pur- 
pose and character. There was, however, a general feeling that 
greater latitude might well have been afforded in the simultane- 
ous sessions of the afternoons, and on subsequent occasions this 
growing demand will have to be satisfied. 

I. The first crucial question, then, with reference to the con- 
ference concerns the purpose for which it was called. What 
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were the means employed for the creation of sentiment on be- 
half of foreign missions and how far was the effort successful? 
Such matters are chiefly significant because of the penetrating 
insight which they give into the present condition of the Ameri- 
can church itself. 

The keynote of the convention was expressed in the subject 
of the Sunday morning sermon, ‘““The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ.”’ Christ is the compelling power which seeks the salva- 
tion of the world. His is the promise that assures ultimate suc- 
cess. He is the solution of the problems of the world; it is the 
love of Christ which constraineth us. The hymns through which 
the 5,000 gave expression to their emotions most frequently 
were hymns speaking of the majesty and the ultimate victory 
of Jesus Christ. The speakers themselves felt the contagion of 
this dominant idea, and no matter what might be the theme 
upon which they were announced to speak, sooner or later they 
returned to it in response to the subtle suggestion of the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the assembly. The Christ of the convention 
was a personality or a symbol into which each one read his or 
her own interpretation, and the variety of interpretations was 
sometimes confusing. But in spite of this, the spirit of the gath- 
ering did give most eloquent testimony to the supreme place 
which Jesus Christ holds today in the affections and loyalty of 
the American church. It was fully demonstrated that He is the 
one in whom Christians today are actually finding religious sat- 
isfaction and spiritual unity, when disappointments and dis- 
ruptions abound. Nevertheless, either rightly or wrongly, it 
seemed to the writer that there were signs of the word “Christ” 
becoming at times almost a shibboleth or a bit of sacred magic 
under mass suggestion or mob psychology. More than one 
speaker seemed to feel that once he had pronounced the word 
“Christ” with sufficient devotion and accompanied by the cor- 
rect doctrinal content he thereby had really solved the world’s 
problems. One of the most subtle ways to abuse or discredit 
anyone or anything is to proclaim it unreservedly as a panacea, 
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and the Christians’ Savior at Washington was no exception to 
this rule. Be that as it may, the convention did create senti- 
ment on behalf of missions by renewing its devotion and loyalty 
to the Giver of the Great Commission. 

In days gone by, one of the standard methods of arousing 
missionary enthusiasm has been to portray the appalling condi- 
tions of the so-called heathen world. Missionary speakers have 
either dwelt upon the awful suffering and depravity of the hea- 
then, or have painted in golden colors the fields ripe unto the 
harvest. The result has been to arouse in the minds of the 
church at home sentiments similar to those which lead one to 
plunge in to the rescue of a drowning man, or to hasten to take 
advantage of an inviting and profitable opportunity ere it pass- 
es. World-conditions were portrayed at Washington also. But 
in some respects it was a different world, and a conflict of senti- 
ments arose which tended not a little to neutralize the senti- 
ments before mentioned. The conventional sins and shortcom- 
ings of the heathen were not overlooked, it is true; but most of 
the speakers were fully as much concerned with the shortcom- 
ings growing out of the strength and arrogance of Christendom 
as with the depravity of heathendom. They pictured a world 
menaced today by western imperialism and by western indus- 
trialism as well as by oriental wickedness, a world that as yet 
must resort to war to settle its controversies, and in this re- 
spect the West is fully as guilty as the East; a world in which 
the unity of the human family is being destroyed as much by 
the racial pretensions of the whites as by the caste arrogance 
of the Brahmans; a world in which the right of might to rule is 
challenging all the more humanitarian philosophies of life, and 
nowhere more relentlessly than in Christian Europe and Chris- 
tian America. 

But the intelligent contemplation of such a world fails to 
arouse that feeling of self-assurance and that emotion of pity 
for others which have been the driving power behind the mis- 
slonary enterprise of the past. It rather fills the mind with em- 
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barrassment, perplexity, and misgivings. The words which 
haunted the audience at Washington were, “Physician heal 
thyself.”’ They thought of the warning, “To whomsoever much 
is given, of him shal] much be required.’’ Why is it that the 
Christian nations and Christian people have fallen so far short 
of the Christian ideal? If Christianity cannot save Christendom 
in the course of nineteen centuries, what assurance have we that 
it can save the world in another century or two? In a word, the 
world-situation which we face today, consisting of two hemis- 
pheres, and both of them needing salvation, does not tend to 
arouse those emotions upon which missions as benevolence have 
been dependent. On the other hand, the missionary enterprise 
in its present state of development does not provide an adequate 
outlet for the kinds of emotions and attitudes which are begin- 
ning to prevail through the contemplation of the twentieth- 
century world. It is being felt increasingly that the world’s 
greatest needs can no longer be met by benevolence. This may 
be one of the subtle reasons why mission treasuries are running 
low at the present time. 

Some assurance had to be found for these misgivings. They 
were disconcerting. ‘The answer which the Washington confer- 
ence gave, and by which it further sought to arouse the waver- 
ing enthusiasm of the church, was to reaffirm its unwavering 
faith in the all-sufficiency of Christ as the world’s Savior. This 
doubtless was one of the factors which determined the keynote 
of the convention. Christendom may perhaps manifest more 
of mammon than of the spirit of Christ. The Christian church 
may be far from perfect. But in Christ Jesus himself we have 
the one who is both perfect and all-powerful, the one of whom 
the church need not be ashamed. The convention turned to 
Jesus as the Savior of Christendom, of Christianity, and of the 
church, for it was felt that he is the one whose reputation stil) 


remains untarnished before the eyes of a hypercritical world. 


This conviction was sustained by the testimony of missionary 


after missionary as to the irresistible appea) which the person- 
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ality and teachings of Christ make to the minds of men in all 
lands. This was brought out most clearly by Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, who stated that when he first began to preach in India 
he had a line of defense stretching all the way from Genesis, 
through the whole Bible, and down through the centuries of 
Christian history, and that he spent most of his time running up 
and down the line in vain efforts at defense. Now he had learned 


to shorten the line. He was content to preach Christ, and found 
in that simple message an apologetic and an appeal to which 
the seeking heart will respond. 

While some may question the worthwhileness of such large 
religious gatherings, shorn of all power of deliberation, and given 
over to education and the awakening of enthusiasm, it seems 
to the writer that they are still fulfilling a valuable role in the 
life of American Protestantism. It is the rdle played within 
Mohammedanism by the great pilgrimage which brings thou- 
sands of devout Moslems to the sacred shrine at Mecca, from 
Morocco, India, and Java, and there guickens their sense of 
common brotherhood, and their devotion to their common faith. 
It is the rdle played by the swarming together at Benares of 
multitudes of Hindus from all over India, where they feel them- 
selves bound together in a common fellowship as they bathe to- 
gether in the sacred river. It is the rdle being played this year 
for the devout Catholic at Rome, as thousands of the faithful 
flock together on this anniversary occasion. The Protestant 
Christians of America are still sufficiently human to need a 
periodical pilgrimage, which will turn the faces of thousands in 
one direction, and draw them together from East and West 
about one common center and under the spell of one dominant 
motive of catholicity. The old camp-meeting is mostly a thing of 
the past. They have no sacred stone, no well or river, no sealed 
door to be opened with great pomp and cerernony. But they do 
have a common Lord, and a great common task, and to the 
honor of the American church Iet it be said that it was this com- 


mon Lord and this common task which made Washington the 
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Mecca and the Benares of American Christianity for six days, 
and nothing else under heaven would have done it. Those few 


days spent together fired them with a consciousness of unity, 
and sent missionary and Jay delegate and preacher back to 
their respective stations in life with a vivid sense of the magni- 
tude of their mission in the world, and a renewed devotion to 
the common cause which will become contageous to those who 
were not present. 

The net result of the convention was a vindication of the 
standard policies and methods of the mission boards, an appre- 
ciation of the faithfulness and devotion of the missionaries 
themselves, a reafhrmation of the all-sufficiency of the gospel, 
and a summons to greater devotion and sacrifice. In this way 
those actually engaged in the missionary enterprise sought to 
assure the churches of America that the undertaking was still 
sufficiently solvent and sound to merit their whole-hearted sup- 
port and their unwavering confidence. The next few months 
will reveal just how far the present temper of the American 
churches will be satisfied by such a vindication and will respond 
to such an appeal. In fact, no more penetrating insight can be 
gained into the rea) inner nature of the various churches of 
America than to follow carefully for the next ten or twenty 
years the way in which they respond and adjust themselves to 
the changes which are taking place in this great world-wide 
Christian enterprise which they have built up. 

II. The convention at Washington served as one of those 
periodical focal points, at which not only the religious life of 
America is occasionally brought within a restricted compass 
where it can be more easily observed, but also the total mission- 
ary task with its many ramifications and transitions resulting 
from the rapidly changing world in which we live. 

The platform addresses revealed quite clearly that the Chris- 


tian church, both in western and in eastern lands, finds itself en- 
gaged in the dificult problem of trving to harmonize the rival 
claims of two difierent kinds of group loyalties. On the one 
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hand, there are the traditiona) duties and responsibilities implied 


in the words family, church, denomination, nation, and more 
recently, race. On the other hand, there are the wider claims of 
jnterdenominationalism, internationalism, inter-racialism, and 
humanity. If one group could be called good and the other bad, 
the matter would be simplified. But both these groups have 
just claims upon the Christian, and stand for priceless blessings 
and values in life which cannot be surrendered without irrepar- 


able loss. The future of human welfare depends ultimately upon 
how successfully we can co-ordinate obligations which are local 
with those that are universal; and the Christian at Washington 
was made to see that the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven 
was conditioned by the solution of these ethical questions as 
well as by the conversion of the sinner or the education of the 
ignorant. With this discovery, the cause of missions gets a wider 
meaning. It is an effort to work out in practical life situations 
in a hundred different countries, some satisfactory solution for 
what is perhaps the world’s greatest moral problem, namely, 
the correlation of the local obligation with that which is broader 
and more universa). No longer, then, are we able to confine our 
interpretation of Christian missions to the standard activities 
of the past, namely, evangelism, educational work, medical 
work, and social service. Consequently it is not strange that no 
small part of the Conference was given over to the consideration 
of such questions as those of war and peace, racial conflicts, 
industrial imperialism, and kindred topics. Thus almost inad- 
vertently America and Europe, as well as China and Borneo, 
were recognized as fields where intense mission work must be 
carried on before righteousness and peace will be established 
in the earth. 

With every session it became more apparent that there is 
actually taking place a shifting of authority and jurisdiction 
within the missionary enterprise itself, and that this shifting of 
authority must of necessity involve certain very radica) read- 
justments between the component parts of the total missionary 
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organization. As heretofore constituted, the churches of Chris- 
tendom have been the source both of financial support and of 
authoritative control. The native Christians were our children 
in the faith. The boards and missionaries were our agents for 
the executing of our will and program. Now, however, the na- 
tive churches in some countries at Jeast are assuming to be a new 
center of authority, responsible to God and not to the American 
churches; and in accordance with this claim they are beginning 
to show a mind of their own. Immediately a number of gues- 
tions arise which send the delegate back to his room to ponder. 
To what extent will the American churches be willing to lend 
financial support to a work not entirely under their control? 
Will doctrinal conformity be made the indispensable condition of 
further assistance and of future fellowship between the mother 
church at home and the daughter church abroad? What alter- 
ation in the jurisdiction of both missionaries and boards is in- 
volved in the fact that from now on they must occupy a new and 
different status? Instead of being the agents for the carrying 
out of the will of the home churches, as formerly, they must now 
become agents of reconciliation for the harmonizing of two cen- 
ters of authority. How can so many different voices speak with 
any unanimity upon any great moral issue which touches the 


whole world? 
It also became increasingly evident that behind these two 


centers of authority, and partially accounting for this duality, 
there lie two different conceptions as to the source of truth and 
two different theories as to the relation of the soul to God. With 
the rise of the native church in numbers and in growing intelli- 
gence this age-long Christian dilemma is now appearing in a 
new form. On the one hand there are the claims of institutional 
Christianity, with its channel of historical connections, its can- 
onical Bible, its standardized forms of religious experience, and 
its accepted interpretations as set forth in creed and confessions. 
Through this channel the home churches profess to have re- 
ceived that sacred deposit of the faith once for all delivered to 
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the saints. In this case the purpose of missions is to hand on this 
deposit. On the other hand, in some of the churches abroad, 
religious mysticism is joining hands with nationalism, and scien- 
tific inquiry in refusing to be cramped within the standardized 
forms of historical Christian expression. The Christian mystic 
of India claims an inner ilumination of the spirit which Jeads 
him into a}) truth. The Christian nationalist of Japan insists 
that the Japanese type of Christianity may be just as true as 
the European brand, and that it is the only kind that will ap- 
peal to the Japanese heart. He protests that universal Chris- 
tianity when it does come will be like a composite picture, in 
the blending of many local or regional expressions of it, for no 
regional form of Christianity, American, Hindu, or Japanese, 
can ever be made universal. The Christian scientist of China 
claims the right to revise creed or practice according to the light 
of fuller experience. All alike protest that the Christianity of 
officialdom is not the fulness of divine revelation, and that no 
longer does the Christian of India or of Japan need to be re- 
lated to heaven by way of America or England. On the plat- 
form of the convention both of these positions were recognized 
and appealed to, now in support of one proposal and now in sup- 
port of another. We are at present in a state of confused think- 
ing with reference to the sources of truth and of authority and 
hence in a period of uncertainty concerning aims, policies, and 
methods, as we face the big moral issues of the day. Different 
people approach the same question from different premises and 
use the same terms with different implications. For the time 
being those responsible for the administration and support of 
the work are exerting every effort to hold these various elements 
together in a more or less co-operative program. But let us not 
beguile ourselves. This is a more momentous matter than mere 
devolution, interdenominational co-operation, denominational 
solidarity, or the continued support of the work already estab- 
lished. The question which is actually being worked out one 
way or another in all that is said and done is this: Can Chris- 
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tianity become universal or not? Can we ever succeed in build- 
ing up a Kingdom of Heaven which will be world-wide in ex- 
tent and still remain an unbroken fellowship of good will and 
confidence? If we insist that the oriental churches must con- 
form to our convictions, how can we prevent declarations of 
independence, and thus virtually destroy unity of fellowship in 
an effort to maintain conformity to the Western type? If on the 
other hand we grant to our daughter churches the right of dem- 
ocratic interpretation of truth, variations are sure to follow, and 
how shall we maintain the unity and homogeneity of a kingdom 
—even a Kingdom of Heaven? 

Not only is the native church getting beyond the control of 
boards and missionaries, but the whole Christian movement it- 
self is apparently getting beyond the bounds of organized Chris- 
tianity. The religion of Jesus is working quietly in the great 
mass of humanity of all colors and creeds, and no longer can the 
church or the churches lay claim to a monopoly of the spirit of 
Christ or of the saving power of God. Once the leaven has been 
placed in the meal it must be allowed to work according to its 
own nature, and can no longer be controlled successfully. We 
were told of non-Christian leaders in the Orient who accept the 
teachings of Jesus, sometimes more faithfully and bravely than 
many professing Christians, and who give every evidence of a 
spirit of love and service in their lives, but who for various rea- 
sons refuse to be identified with the church that bears his name. 
Instead of dying a hasty death as was at one time expected, sev- 
eral of the non-Christian religions are beginning to take on a new 
lease of life under the revivifying influences of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ preached in their midst. Devout reformers of these 
ancient religions are giving themselves seriously to the task of 
freeing them of many of their more objectionable features, and 
of finding in their own sacred writings sanctions for many if not 
all of the graces and virtues which the Christian religion up- 
holds. But if this movement of reform should continue, and if 
it should become more and more evident that the influence of 
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Jesus Christ is getting away beyond the directing influence of 
the church, and is really bringing new life into some of these old 
faiths and making Christian characters of men who refuse to be 
identified with Christian organizations, this will put a new as- 
pect upon the mission of Christianity in the world, and upon 
our interpretation of the lordship and saving power of Christ, 
and eventually our ideas and our theologies will have to be re- 
vised so as to correspond with this broader aspect of the trans- 
forming power of Christianity. 

In short, the conference at Washington revealed the Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise growing and expanding, taking on 
new meanings and activities in response to a rapidly changing 
world. It revealed the Christian religion, universal and final in 
its pretensions, but really regional and Western in its historical 
development, in the process of becoming a world-wide religion, 
and rather disturbed by the changes within itself and by the 
new relations to the world which this process involves. It re- 
vealed the American church, somewhat bewildered but undis- 
mayed, arousing itself as best it could to new missionary enthu- 
siasm, and hoping that this increased enthusiasm might carry 
it over the present period of reconstruction. The immediate 
future offers little promise of an early clarifying of the issue. 
There is every evidence that for the next few years a very heavy 
strain will be placed upon the church’s missionary devotion and 
its powers of cohesion, until this exceptional transition stage is 
passed. These uncertainties cannot be settled at the present 
time by dogmatic assertions or by premature finalities. In the 
meantime, if the great Christian church is to be held together it 
must be largely through faith and confidence; faith in God 
whose ways we do not always understand; confidence in the 
sincerity and good judgment of our fellow-Christians with 
whom we do not always agree. Then perhaps the uncertainties 
of today may be clarified by the fuller experience and knowledge 
which the future will gradually unfold. 
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Among the most interesting recent discoveries is an Egyptian collection of prov- 
erbs very similar to a portion of the biblical Book of Proverbs. This article dis- 
cusses the relationship of this Egyptian document to the Proverbs of the Bible. 


Did Egyptian literature have a direct influence upon the 
literature of the Hebrews? Scholars have long pointed out cer- 
tain similarities between the two, especially in the ‘‘wisdom 
literature.” But the similarities have been of general form and 
thought, rather than of actual agreement of content. Recently, 
however, an Egyptian document has appeared in which there 
are striking verbal agreements with a section of the biblical 
Book of Proverbs. 

In 1923 Sir Wallis Budge published a British Museum papy- 
rus, with a translation, which contained a book of Egyptian 
wisdom literature called, ““The Admonitions of Amenemopet.”” 
He noted two points of similarity between this book and the 
Book of Proverbs. A short time later Professor Adolf Erman 
translated the document into German,’ and then made a com- 
parison of it with the Book of Proverbs,’ finding in several places 
a direct relationship between the two which he concluded could 
scarcely be accidental. Professor Hugo Gressmann then made 

t A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Middle Western Branch of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society in Evanston, March 28, 1925. 

2 Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Second Series. 
1923. Plates 1-14; pp. 9-18, 41-50. 

3“Das Weisheitsbuch des Amen-em-ope,” in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. No. 
5, 1924. 


4 “Eine igyptische Quelle der Spriiche Salomos,” Sitzungsberichie der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin), XV (1924), 86-93. 
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a report of Erman’s study, together with some further observa- 
tions of his own.’ 

This papyrus was found inside a painted wooden figure of 
Osiris in a tomb in Western Thebes. Its general characteristics 
indicate that it was written during the twenty-first or twenty- 
second Dynasty, or even a little later, i.e., between 1ogo and 
about 700 B.c. Erman finds indications that the papyrus was 
used as a school textbook, and for that reason thinks it is possi- 
ble that other copies may yet turn up. This would aid greatly 
in establishing the correct reading of the text, which, in a num- 
ber of places, is now doubtful. 

The author, Amenemopet, was a high government official. 
Many officials of this name were buried in Western Thebes, but 
it is impossible to identify him with any one of them. His book 
claims to be the ‘Instruction of Life’ which he gave to his 
youngest son, a priest. It belongs to the class of moral and semi- 
religious Egyptian wisdom literature, and seems to be intended 
for those in the government employ rather than for the com- 
mon people. It consists of a title and introduction, followed by 
thirty numbered chapters of varying length, all however being 
brief. 

Chapter 1 begins:? ‘Incline thine ears and hear my words, 
and apply thy heart thereto to understand them. Good is it if 
thou dost set them in thy heart, but woe to him who transgresses 
them. Let them rest in thy breast, that they may be a key (?) 
in thy heart... .. So may they be the peg (? or, key?) in thy 
tongue.” Turning to Prov. 22:17, 18 we find similar words: “In- 
cline thine ears and hear the words of the wise, and apply thy 
heart to my knowledge. For it is pleasant if thou keep them in 
thy breast; if they are ready, all of them, on thy tongue.” 

It has long been recognized that these verses introduce an 

* “Salomos agyptische Quelle,” Vossische Zeitung, May 22, 1924. 


?T have based my rendering of the Egyptian upon Erman’s German translation. 
It must be borne in mind that I am here comparing a translation with a translation of a 
translation, and consequently the verbal agreement does not appear as striking as 
when the two originals are compared. 
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independent collection of proverbs, Prov. 22:17—24:22, differ- 
ing in style and form from the earlier part of the book, and in 
the Revised Version the section is separated from the rest of the 
text by spacing. It is within this section that the parallels to 
the Egyptian document are found. In the “International Criti- 
cal Commentary’” Professor Toy, more than twenty-five years 
ago, stated in regard to this section: “It differs in tone and 
structure from the preceding collection: it is in the form of an 
address to the pupil (who is called the som), it is intimate, argu- 
mentative, descriptive, and it is arranged in strophes instead of 
couplets.” The same description would well fit the Egyptian 
papyrus. He places the compilation of this section in the third 
century B.C. 

Let us compare the passages more closely. The Egyptian 
reads: “Incline thine ears and hear my words,” while the He- 
brew has, ‘‘Incline thine ears and hear the words of the wise.”’ 
But Professor Toy and other commentators long ago held the 
wise to be a marginal gloss and so deleted it, reading instead, 
my words,’ which is exactly the reading of the Egyptian. The 
papyrus then continues: ‘‘And apply thy heart thereto to un- 
derstand them.” The Hebrew has: “And apply thy heart to 
my knowledge,” or “‘to understand me.” Erman points out 
that by the change of one letter the Hebrew text would read, 
“to understand them,” thus giving an exact translation of the 
Egyptian. The following verse of the Hebrew, ‘‘For it is pleas- 
ant if thou keep them in thy breast, if they are ready, all of 
them, on thy tongue,” agrees well with the papyrus, which 
reads, “‘It is good if thou dost set them in thy heart. .... So 
may they be the peg (? or, key?) in thy tongue.” 

It has already been noted that the Wisdom of Amenemopet 
is divided into thirty chapters. The last chapter begins, ‘‘Con- 
sider these thirty chapters, to enjoy them and to profit by 

14 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, p. 422. 

? The Hebrew expressions “‘words-of” and “my words” have the same form in the 


consonantal text. 
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them.”? Prov. 22:30 reads, ““Have I not written unto thee—? 
in counsel and knowledge?” The doubtful word here has the 
consonants of the word for ¢hirty, but has been given a different 
set of vowels. It has caused translators and commentators a 
great deal of trouble, for with the present vocalization it really 
means officers. The Authorized and Revised versions both ren- 
der it ‘‘excellent things,” which, says Toy, “is a rendering with- 
out authority in Hebrew usage.’ At the time when the Greek 
translation was made the significance of this word had been lost, 
and it was translated ‘‘triply.’’ Toy simply puts an interroga- 
tion point at this place in his translation. If one takes the trou- 
ble to count the proverbs in this collection he will find exactly 
thirty of them. 

The purpose of these thirty chapters, according to Amene- 
mopet, is that “one may be able to make answer to him who 
commands it, and a reply to him who sends him forth.”’ Prov- 
erbs states it: “That thou mayest make answer truthfully to 
him who sends thee forth.” Most commentators omit truthfully 
as a scribal repetition from the preceding line, and the Egyptian 
document confirms their judgment. However, many of them 
feel that “him who sends thee forth’ does not fit the context, 
and so they emend the text on the basis of the Septuagint. But 
the text as it stands agrees with the Egyptian. 

It is to be noted that the introduction (vss. 17-21) of this 
section in Proverbs, with the exception of verse 19, is in almost 
actual verbal agreement with the Egyptian book, although the 
sentence order is not the same. Verse 19, which has no Egyptian 
parallel, has the words, ‘‘That thy trust may be in Yahweh,”’ 
which of course one would not expect to find in the Egyptian. 

We will now take up the proverbs themselves. Prov. 22:22 
reads, ‘“‘Do not rob the poor, because he is poor; and do not op- 
press the weak in the gate.’”” Amenemopet (chap. 2) has, “Keep 
thyself from robbing the poor, and from showing thyself strong 
against the weak.”’ The verbal agreement here is not so close, 


but the Hebrew could well be a free rendering of the Egyptian. 
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The phrase ‘‘in the gate”’ is so common in connection with “‘op- 
pressing the poor” that it could easily have been added. 

Proy. 22:23, which reads, ‘““For Yahweh will plead their 
cause, and rob their robbers of life,’’ has no Egyptian parallel, 
but this is not to be wondered at. 

The next verse in Proverbs reads: ‘‘Do not associate with a 
man given to anger, and do not go with a passionate man.” 
This corresponds well with the Egyptian (chap. 9): “Do not 
associate with the passionate man, and do not hold conversa- 
tion with him.” The main difference here is that the Hebrew 
uses two paralle) terms, “‘a man of anger,” and ‘‘a man of pas- 
sion,” whereas the Egyptian uses one and a pronoun. 

The next three verses of the Hebrew have no parallels in the 
papyrus; but Prov. 22:28, which reads, ““Do not remove the 
ancient landmark which thy fathers made,” and more especially 
23:10, “Do not remove an ancient landmark, and do not enter 
the orphans’ fields,” find a parallel in Amenemopet (chap. 6): 
“Do not remove a landmark from the boundary of a field. ... . 
Be not greedy for an e)) of plowland; seize not the landmark of 
the widow.” Toy, on the basis of the parallelism, changed an- 
cient and widow, reading “Remove not the Jandmark of the 
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widow,” which agrees admirably with the Egyptian. 

A proverb, which seems to be misplaced, is added to the fi- 
nal chapter of Amenemopet: “A scribe who is skilful in his office 
finds himself worthy to be a courtier.’”’ This finds a parallel in 
the last verse of Proverbs 22: “‘Seest thou a man skilful in his 
business? He shall stand before kings.” 

Prov. 23:1—3 deals with good manners at a prince’s table, 
as does chapter 23 of Amenemopet. While the Egyptian text is 
doubtful in several places, certain close parallels with the He- 
brew are found. The following two verses of the Hebrew read: 
“Weary not thyself to become rich; cease by reason of thine 
own understanding. Wilt thou set thy eyes upon it? It is gone. 
Tt surely makes itself wings like an eagle and flies heavenward.” 
This seems to be a shortened form of chapter 7 of Amenemopeét, 
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which begins, ‘Weary not thyself to seek for more,’”’ and ends, 
“They (riches) have made themselves wings like geese, and 
have flown heavenward.” The geese of Amenemopet have been 
changed to an eagle in Proverbs. As Erman remarks, while geese 
“are the favorite birds of the Egyptians, the Hebrews found the 
eagle more poetic.”’ 

Prov. 23:6 reads: “Eat not the bread of the evil-eyed, and 
long not for his dainties.” In the next verse the Hebrew text is 
troublesome. Verse 8 continues: “The morsel which thou hast 
eaten, thou must vomit it up, and lose thy good things.” This 
seems to be a briei form of chapter 11 of Amenemopet, which 
begins, “Be not greedy for the possessions of a mean man, and 
hunger not after his bread,” and Jater contains the sentence, “If 
thou fillest thy mouth with too much food, thou vomitest it up 
again, and so thou art without thy good things.” 

Prov. 23:9 has no Egyptian parallel, and verse to has al- 
ready been discussed. Thus it will be seen that nearly all the 
proverbs of Prov. 22:17—23: 10 are also found in the Wisdom of 
Amenemopet. Outside of this section there is little similarity be- 
tween the two. There are several passages which have similar- 
ity of thought, but aside from Proy. 15:15 there is no real agree- 
ment. 

Disregarding the doubtful passages we find at least ten cases 
of such close agreement that the agreement can scarcely be ac- 
cidental. The only logical conclusion from this evidence is that 
there is some real connection between the two documents. It is 
true that there are many differences, but there is much in the 
Egyptian papyrus which would not be suitable among the He- 
brews. Take for example such a passage as this (chap. 15): 
“The beak of the Ibis* is the finger of the scribe. Guard thyself 
against misusing (?) it. The Ape? sits in Hermopolis, but his 
eyes circle the two Egypts.” Or, again (chap. 16): ‘““The Ape 
sits by the balances, and his heart is the weight. What God is so 

* The Ibis represents the God Thoth, the patron of the scribes. 


* Another representation of Thoth. 
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greatas Thoth?” There are other references to the various gods, 
which would not be suitable to the Hebrews even if Yahweh 
were substituted. Then there are many references to scribes— 
a profession much more highly developed among the Egyptians 
than among the Jews—to the Nile with its crocodiles, hippopot- 
ami, etc. 

The probability is that the compiler of Proverbs did not have 
a copy of the Wisdom of Amenemopet before him, but that the 
material came to him in a roundabout way. Erman proposes 
some such text transmission as follows. In the Persian period, 
perhaps, one of the Jews who was then living in Egypt became 
acquainted with the Wisdom of Amenemopet, which, as was 
noted above, was probably used as a school textbook. He made 
this accessible to his fellow believers by translating it into He- 
brew, or possibly Aramaic. He substituted Yahweh for God, 
and made such other changes as would make it suitable for the 
Jews. He left it divided into thirty chapters, which began with, 
“Tncline thine ears and hear my words,” and ended with, ““Have 
I not written unto thee thirty chapters with counsel and knowl- 
edge?”’ But this excellent little book had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of collectors of proverbs and sentences who did 
not go about their work very intelligently. Finally in a much 
mutilated form part of it was incorporated into the collection 
which makes up the third section of our book of Proverbs. One 
cannot help wondering why it is that although the original end- 
ing, referring to the thirty chapters, is now found in the intro- 
duction, and in spite of the fact that its significance seems to 
have been early lost, that there are still just thirty sections in 
the collection. 

For many years some scholars have suspected a direct rela- 
tionship between parts of Hebrew literature and the literature 
of the Egyptians. The striking parallels between parts of the 
Egyptian “Tale of the Two Brothers’” and the story of Joseph 


t This tale will be found in Petrie’s Egyptian Tales, second series, London, 1895. 
Extracts are given by Barton in his Archaeology and the Bible. 1925. Pp. 3268. 
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in the house of Potiphar' have led many to feel that the latter 
story was indebted to the Egyptian. Professor Breasted, in his 
History of the Ancient Egyptians, printed in parallel columns 
parts of [hknaton’s hymn in praise of Aton and Psalm 1o4, 
showing “‘a notable similarity both in the thought and the se- 
quence.’’? But in the Wisdom of Amenemopet we have the first 
case of actual verbal agreement between an Egyptian and a He- 
brew text, and the extent of the agreement makes it evident 
that a part of the Egyptian wisdom text found its way into the 
biblical book of Proverbs. This raises the question, How much 
more of Hebrew literature may be traced to an Egyptian source? 
Perhaps the Egyptian sands are still concealing other docu- 
ments as valuable as Amenemopet’s for the study of Old Tes- 
tament literature. 

The Wisdom of Amenemopet has several important points 
of interest for biblical study. 

1. It is the nearest approach to an original document enter- 
ing into the writing of the Old Testament which has yet been 
discovered. We know from the writings themselves that the 
authors of some Old Testament books had older documents 
which they used as sources; e.g., The Book of Jashar,3 The Book 
of the Wars of Yahweh,‘ The Book of the Acts of Solomon,’ the 
sources from which “‘the men of Hezekiah king of Judah copied 
out” the proverbs of Prov. 25 ff.,° and many others. But all of 
these were early lost. In Amenemopet’s book we seem to have 
found such a source document, and from the study of it we can 
gain some idea of how source materials were utilized, mutilated, 
and adapted by compilers, and in this case at least, without giv- 
ing any credit to the original sources. 

2. It furnishes clear evidence that at least one Egyptian 
text was taken over and adapted by the Hebrews, and suggests 


1 Gen. 39: 1-20. 4Num. 21:14 f. 
2 Pp. 273 ff. 5] Kings 11:41. 


3 Josh. 10:13; II Sam, 1:18, 6 Prov. 25:1. 
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the possibility that similar treatment may have been accorded 
to others. We have noted above the similarity between certain 
other pieces of Egyptian and Hebrew literature. 

3. It confirms the opinion that the text of Proverbs contains 
corruptions. Examples were noted where modern commentators 
had felt the text to be corrupt and so had made emendations 
which are now confirmed by the Egyptian document. 

4. It shows that the Hebrew text already contained corrup- 
tions when the Greek translation was made, or that the meaning 
of the text was misunderstood by the translators; e.g., in Prov. 
22:20 the Greek translators misunderstood or misread the word 
for thirty, translating it triply, or threefold; and in Prov. 22:21 
they rendered the phrase, “him who sends thee forth,”’ in which 
both the Hebrew and the Egyptian agree, by ‘‘him who ques- 
tions thee.” 

5. It shows that modern commentators are sometimes 
wrong, but also sometimes right in their emendations of the 
text. 











CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Is the Church Over-institutionalized?—Fred Eastman has been for 
thirteen years in the Christian ministry, and now faces this question, 
which he frankly discusses in the March number of Harper’s under the 
title “Shall I Remain in the Church?” It is not that Mr. Eastman has 
repented of giving his life to service, but he questions whether the church 
is the place where he can be of the most use. The motto under which he 
was moved to enter the ministry was, ‘‘For God’s sake, save the world.” 
Now, the writer seems to feel that the motto of the church has become, 
“For God’s sake, raise the budget.” 

He spent fifteen months making social surveys in the Middle West 
and was sickened by the denominational competition, the overchurching 
of little communities, and the whole system of jealous rivalry. Later he 
held a pastorate, and then became a secretary for one of the home-mission 
boards. Again he was face to face with the eternal problem of denomina- 
tional enterprise. He found that much of the money which had been 
raised on appeals for the Indians, Alaskans, immigrants, etc., was being 
spent on little churches in settled communities. Twenty thousand such 
little churches are receiving some aid from home-mission boards, and 71 
per cent of them are directly in competition with other English-speaking 
Protestant churches. Mr. Eastman spent two years trying to persuade 
church boards to get together on a new and efficient policy, but met with 
no success and resigned his position. 

He names three causes for the present impotence of the church: (1) 
Institutionalism. The main thing is to keep the institution running. The 
budget must be raised. (2) Lack of vital power. (3) It kills creative 
spirit. The minister is no longer an artist but a mechanic. This man is 
still full of the passion to serve, but where? 


Will China Develop a Synthetic Religion?—In the March number of 
the Church Missionary Review, Gilbert Reid offers an article on ““New 
Religious Movements in China.’”’ His observation is that there is a real 
religious stirring among the rank and file of the Chinese, and that the 
Anti-Religious Movement is almost entirely among the students. 

As regards the four large religious bodies in China besides Chris- 
tianity—namely, Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Mohammedan- 
ism—Mr. Reid reports that there is very little new activity in the first 
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two, some among the Mohammedans, and a strong program among the 
Buddhists. Beside these recognized groups, there have been a dozen or 
more religious societies organized since the beginning of the republic. 
Among these are two associations for the unification of the five religions. 
One is known as the Universal Association of Spiritual Ideals, the other 
is called the Association of Truth and Virtue. There are two associations 
for cultivating goodness. These societies are gradually developing a cultus 
in which forms of spiritualism and spirit-writing play a large part. One of 
their meeting-houses has a large tablet, telling of the exalted character of 
“Him Who was before all things.” The bottom of the tablet bears the 
names of the founders of Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, and signs 
‘for Islam and Christianity. Perhaps it is worthy of notice that the symbol 
used for Christianity is not the cross, the emblem of service, but the 
triangle, sign of the Trinity. These new religious societies have worked out 
a real program of social service, creating such organizations as the Red 
Swastika Society—a movement parallel to our Red Cross. There seems 
to be a feeling after a type of religious life which will be big enough for 
all creeds and will have as its firm foundation a universal gospel of social 
service. Mr. Reid reports that so far the Christian missionaries have al- 
most unanimously maintained a strict aloofness. 

Does the Orient Want Christianity?—The Missionary Review of the 
World for March reports a letter from Dr. Alexander Baxter, vice- 
president of the Canton Christian College, in which he discusses the 
Anti-Christian Movement in China. A recent assembly of students 
formulated the following charges against Christianity as the grounds of 
their hostility: (1) Christianity is imperialism. The history of Christian 
civilization has been a history of land-grabbing, warfare, and empire- 
building. (2) Christianity is capitalism. The capitalistic system is a 
direct product of Christian civilization. (3) Christians are not patriotic. 
They lose their primary interest in their native land. (4) Christianity is 
opposed to the findings of modern science. (5) Christianity teaches 
absurdities, such as miracles. (6) During the Middle Ages when the 
Christian church was in control, there was a reign of absolute tyranny. 
(7) Christianity is an agent of foreign control. 

This rigorous challenge requires specific attention. A conference of 
Christian workers met and agreed upon the following five points: (1) 
Constructive work ought to be emphasized rather than argument. (2) 
A clear statement of just what Christianity stands for ought to be 
published. (3) A similar statement ought to be furnished to church mem- 
bers. (4) Publicity ought to be given to the actual work of the church. 
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(5) A general conference of missionaries and Christian leaders should be 
called to discuss the issue. 

Whether this program will actually touch the political, economic, and 
scientific issues so definitely expressed in the challenge remains to be seen. 
The “social gospel”? seems to be a very live issue in China. 


Why Do Intelligent People Oppose Evolution?—In an article on 
“Religion and the Doctrine of Evolution,” appearing in the March-April 
number of the American Review, Professor Gerald Birney Smith discusses 
the problem. The facts make it increasingly plain that although the 
doctrine of evolution has been long since accepted by all reputable 
scientists everywhere, large groups of intelligent Christians still denounce 
it. This is due, Professor Smith points out, to the fact that people do not 
generally know the facts upon which a scientific belief in the doctrine 
could be based. Most of those who accept the doctrine do so, not because 
they are familiar with scientific data, but because they have confidence 
in experts who accept it. And those who reject it do so because their 
leaders tell them that it is opposed to the doctrines of Christianity. 

The older theology is pictorial and symbolic, and calls up a wealth 
of religious emotion. The modern scientific discussion of religion does not 
use the same symbols, and fails to arouse any “religious emotion.”’ It 
sounds strange and unreligious to the average layman. There is little or 
no interest in disproving evolution on the basis of scientific facts, but 
rather in discrediting it by showing its “anti-religious” results. Thus 
the Christian is roused to the defense of the faith which is being grossly 
attacked, and may often get a real religious thrill out of standing fearlessly 
with God’s chosen few against the host of “godless” scientists. 

Most people, however, want the findings of science on their side and 
so seek to reconcile religion and evolution. One method of compromise 
is that of Henry Drummond in his Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
Evolution is accepted, but there are gaps at crucial points where God’s 
supernatural power appears. 

Another compromise is found in the Ritschlian value-judgment, 
where religious truth is set apart as independent of scientific investiga- 
tion. Religion is dependent upon emotional values rather than upon 
factual judgments; therefore the findings of science do not matter. 

A new reconstruction proposes to trust the process of life itself rather 
than something outside, and makes of religion the great quest for the 
richest life and the most satisfying fellowship with one’s universe. The 
eyes of this interpretation are turned not toward the past but toward the 
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future; its method is the scientific method, and it sees evolution not as its 
enemy, but as its hope. 


Will the Coming Ministry Meet Men’s Problems Squarely?—The 
Rev. Dr. John Barlow, of the Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
believes they will do it far more successfully than it is being done today. 
Dr. Barlow has just finished reading several hundred sermons prepared 
by undergraduate students of our theological seminaries for the annual 
Homiletic Review contest, and his judgment is that they average 70 per 
cent higher than the average of the sermons sent in by ordained ministers 
for the last competition. These young men seem to have a real grasp of 
the problems which are troubling men today, and to be able to talk to 
men about these problems in a way that goes to the heart of the matter. 

The contest was won by E. Jerome Johanson, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, with a sermon entitled, “The Hiding of God.” Carl A. 
Wilhelm, of the Yale Divinity School, won second place with a sermon 
on “The Revealing Darkness.” A sermon on the theme, “His Hands,’ 
by Ernest A. Hull, of Drew Theological Seminary, was ranked third. 
These sermons will be published in a coming issue of the Homiletic 


Review. 


What Kind of a Religious Experience Can Be Expected of the Scien- 
tifically Trained College Student?—Walter M. Horton, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, gives an answer in the February number of Religious 
Education. The entry of an earnest young Christian into college life is 
likely to be marked by the following three results: (a) There is a loss of 
emotional response. The cold, scientific attitude of the laboratory, sus- 
pending judgments and refusing blind acceptance of untried propositions, 
somewhat chills his earlier passionate enthusiasms. (6) There are intel- 
lectual difficulties. (c) There comes a time when prayer seems futile and 
childish. A scientific view of the world leaves no place for begging God 
for what one wants.’ 

This change of front which must come to most college students is 
frankly unreligious from the strictly theological point of view. Its hope 
lies in its human interest. One lad put it, “Finding a new use for argon 
is serving God.” Professor Horton believes that the following are charac- 
teristic of the religion of the college-trained man: (a) a reverence for 
nature; () a belief in the ultimate triumph of social good; (c) a deep love 
of fellow-men. 


The Latest Barrows Lectures.—Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, minister of 
the Hyde Park Baptist Church in Chicago, has just returned from India, 
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where he has been giving the Barrows Lectures during the past winter. 
This Foundation was established and intrusted to the University in 1894, 
following the World’s Parliament of Religions, in order to interpret Chris- 
tianity “‘in a friendly, temperate, conciliatory way, and in the fraternal 
spirit which pervaded the Parliament of Religions . . . . to the scholarly 
and thoughtful people of India.” The first lecturer on the Foundation 
was Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, and the one previous to Mr. 
Gilkey was Dr. C. R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago. The lec- 
tures this year, in view of the marked Indian interest at the present time 
in the figure of Jesus as distinguished from the historic movements and 
churches that have taken his name, centered around ‘“The Personality of 
Jesus,” and were as follows: (1) ‘‘Jesus and Our Own Generation”; 
(2) ‘Jesus’ Way of Living”; (3) “‘Jesus’ Life with God”; (4) “Jesus and 
the Mysteries of Life and Death’; (5) ‘““The Lordship of Jesus’; (6) 
“Jesus and the Future.” 

The entire course was given in six leading student centers: Bombay, 
Lucknow, Lahore, Calcutta, Rangoon, and Madras. Four of the lectures 
were also given in Colombo and Kandy in Ceylon; and an address on 
“The Ideals of American Students” was given in ten different colleges. 
The total attendance at these fifty lectures was nearly if not quite 40,000, 
of whom at least 25,000 were university students. The largest response 
was in Madras, where the attendance in a hall seating 1,000 averaged 
well over that figure, and on the last night reached 1,800 by actual count. 
In Calcutta the audiences were almost as large, and Lahore was a close 
third. The audiences were at least 75 per cent non-Christian, and the 
chairmen were very frequently Hindus or Moslems. Mr. Gilkey set apart 
two hours each day for personal conference with individuals and groups of 
students, and found this period altogether inadequate. He has returned, 
not only with delightful memories of Indian hospitality and courtesy, but 
with the strong sense that religion is still India’s deepest interest. 
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A NEW VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT! 

One of the first things one notices in taking up Professor Moffatt’s trans- 
lation of the Old Testament is that though it is bound like a modern book 
in light-blue covers, it is printed like an ancient book. It has the old- 
fashioned two columns on a page, has no title-pages for the single books, 
prints not even the ancient titles of the prophetic books as titles. It lacks 
headings for chapters and sections. Its paragraphing is often not as good 
as that of R.V. It does not print Isaiah, chapters 40 ff., Zechariah, chap- 
ters g ff., and similar sections as separate books which did not originally 
belong to the books with which they are now bound together. In short, 
it does not avail itself of our modern methods of presenting the contents 
of the books to the eye of the reader by which he is aided so much in his 
quick grasp and understanding. It is true, poetry is printed as poetry also 
in the prophetical books. But, on the whole, the example given by Moul- 
ton’s Modern Reader’s Bible is completely disregarded, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the new version. 

But these are external matters, and while they are important enough, 
after all it is the quality of the translation itself that matters most. Does 
it give a better insight into the real meaning of the biblical messages than 
the older versions? 

The style of the translation is one of the most important points. It is 
customary to praise the stately prose and rhythm of the A.V., but every- 
body knows that it does not give a true understanding of the prophetical 
books at all. The R.V. marks an improvement, but much remains to be 
done. Professor Moffatt has therefore made an entirely fresh and inde- 
pendent translation in a style all his own. One feels at once that all of it 
is clear and intelligible, much of it is fine and interesting, much of it un- 
dignified and colloquial. It is better adapted to some books than to others. 
It never lacks clearness, but it frequently lacks dignity. Adam addresses 
God: “the woman you gave me asa companion” (Gen. 3:12), and Cain, 
too: “Vou are expelling me from the country” (Gen. 4:14). Why? We 
do not say “‘you”’ to God in our intercourse with him today. Fortunately, 
from Abraham’s time on Professor Moffatt uses “thou” in addresses to 

™ The Old Testament. A new translation by James Moffatt. New York: George 


H. Doran Co., 1924-25. 2 vols. $2.50. each. 
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God. But all the way through God says to man “you.’”? This may conform 
to certain modern usage, but the common feeling is that in the classical 
literature of our religion God addresses the individual soul by “‘thou.” 
Professor Moffatt seems to forget in his zeal to be intelligible and clear, 
interesting and modern, that it is inappropriate to have God fall into 
colloquial speech in one of our great devotional classics. “ ‘Well,’ said the 
Eternal, ‘I will come back to you next spring’”’ (Gen. 18:10). ‘‘What of 
your brother Aaron the Levite? He, I know, can speak well. Why, there 
he is, coming to meet you”’ (Exod. 4:14). This is too colloquial for God. 
Professor Moffatt makes no distinction, whether it is God or a queen or a 
servant or anyone else—they all speak the same vivid, undignified, every- 
day language. ‘“‘Get up and take some food; cheer up, I will get you the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreélite,”’ says Queen Jezebel (I Kings 21:7). 
“By the Eternal, I will run after him and get something out of him!’ says 
the servant Gehazi (II Kings 5:20). ‘These Hittite women tire me to 
death!” says Rebekah to Isaac (Gen. 27:46). This style is effective in 
many cases but not in all. Discrimination is needed. Sometimes there is 
an abruptness, too, which is not in the Hebrew and not desirable in Eng- 
lish: 

Why, discard us, O God, forever? 

Why fume in anger at the flock of thine own pasture [Ps. 74:1]? 

Off they started [Gen. 12:5], up he rose, etc. 

These are drawbacks, but there is no doubt that many passages are made 
more interesting and arresting by this style. For example: 

Pray, sirs, if I have found favour with you, do not pass by your servant; 
since you have come to your humble servant, have a little water brought to wash 
your feet; then lie down under the tree till I fetch a bite of food, to refresh you, 
after that you can goon.” ‘Do as you propose,” they said. So Abraham hurried 
inside the tent and said to Sarah, “Quick, bring a bushel of meal, knead it and 
make some rolls” (Gen. 18: 3-6]. 

One day Jacob was cooking some food, when Esau came in famishing from 
the country; Esau said to Jacob, “Let me have a bite of that red omelet there! 
I am famishing”’ [Gen. 25: 29 f.]. 

Then shall Israel form a triple alliance with Egypt and Assyria—a blessing 
to the world around [Isa, 19:24). 


Quite naturally many Hebrew words and phrases are translated into 
English equivalents. For example, the terms for weights, measures, and 
money. Why the months are not dealt with similarly is not easy to see; 
the reader will have to do this for himself. Why is No of Amon (Nah. 3:8) 
not Thebes? We now read “titans” for “Rephaim,” “giants” for “Ana- 


kim”’; “‘sacred lot” for ‘“‘Urim,” “apron” (I Sam. 2:18) or “ornamental 
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idol” (Judg. 8:27) for ‘“‘ephod” (though not always, cf. I Sam. 2:28; 
Hos. 3:4), “household gods” (Gen. 31:19) or “oracle” (Hos. 3:4) for 
“teraphim”’; ‘‘netherworld” or “deathland” for “Sheol.” All this is as it 
should be. But the proper name of the God of Israel—Jehovah or Jahveh 
—should not be translated “the Eternal,’ for that cannot be defended 
linguistically, historically, or theologically. Why “Job” should become 
“Eyob” (which few will pronounce as Professor Moffatt intends it), one 
does not see. Why, then, not also “*Yeshayahu” for “Isaiah,” ““Yirmeyahu”’ 
for “Jeremiah,” etc.? Sometimes we meet Arabic phrases like sheikh 
for “elder” and wady for “‘valley.”’ 

Often terms are translated more exactly: the sons of the prophets by 
“‘prophet’s guild” or ‘“‘dervishes”’; Jacob’s ladder by “a flight of steps.” 
But [ cannot persuade myself that the “park” in Eden, Noah’s “barge,”’ 
David’s “burg,” “trysting tent,” “‘presence bread,” are an improvement. 

The same Hebrew term cannot always be rendered by the same Eng- 
lish term. Thus kadhéS is translated by “holy,” or by “sacred,” or by 
“taboo,” or by “‘majestic,’’ in accordance with the context; mispat by 
“judgment,” or by “justice,” or by “religion,” or by “true religion’’; 
$além by “‘peace,” or by ‘‘welfare,”’ or by “‘all is well,” or even by “all 
right” (II Sam. 18:32) or “yes” (II Kings 4: 26) or “never mind” (II Kings 
4:23); sdhakah by “right,” or by “equity,” or by “honesty,” or by “the 
law,” or by “good order,” or by “religion,” or by “victory” or “triumph” 
or “good fortune.” It all depends on the context which meaning fits best. 

There is in every good translation an element of interpretation. Lan- 
guages differ so much that literal translations are often entirely misleading. 
It is therefore necessary to resort to freer renderings in cases where the liter- 
al will not do justice to the meaning of the author. Here much discrimi- 
nation is needed, else the translation becomes a paraphrase. Some pictures 
are strange to us but have perhaps for that very reason an added meaning 
for us, while others are quite suitable for the Hebrews but all but impos- 
sible for us. Professor Moffatt has finely paraphrased the obnoxious term, 
“Circumcise your heart,” for instance, in Jer. 4:4: “When you devote your- 
selves to the Eternal, devote your hearts.’’ He might have done the same 
to advantage with some terms for religious unfaithfulness which are now 
taken from sexual infidelity. It is not always easy to know when to retain 
the Hebrew picture and when to substitute for it one of our own or to do 
without a picture altogether. But it seems to the present reviewer unfor- 
tunate that some striking and to us quite meaningful word-pictures are 
simply omitted. In Ezek. 2:6 the briars and thorns and scorpions are left 
out and we have merely, “Although they cut and wound you, although 
they strike and sting you”; in Hos. 6:5 we read “‘this precept shines out 
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plain” but the prophet had added “as the light”; in Isa, 49:26 for “to 
drink their own blood and be drunk” the prophet had “like new wine.” 
In such cases the free translation does not adequately represent the orig- 
inal, and it is not right to omit the vivid touches of the Hebrew. 

At times it is necessary to add certain explicatives in order to bring 
out the full meaning of the text. Professor Moffatt does this very freely. 
In Ps. 137 he adds “Edomites”; in verse 8, “Babylonians.” 

The Edomites! remember against them, Eternal, 
that day of Jerusalem’s fall, 
When “Down with her! down with her!” Zdoimites cried, 


“Raze her to the ground!” 
And you, Babylonians, you w undered us, etc. 
And you, Babylonians, you who plundered us, et 


Compare also Isa. 21:5; Jer. 22:10. This is quite good, but it should be 
indicated. Sometimes Professor Moffatt does this by putting his additions 
in parentheses, but sometimes he does not. In Judg. 8:29 he prints “‘Jer- 
ubbael (or Gideon)”; in Exod. 2:22, “Gershom or Stranger.’”’ In both 
cases the addition is his own, but the reader who depends merely on this 
translation does not know this in the second. Such explanatory additions 
should always be marked. People are accustomed to it from the italics of 
the R.V. 

Omissions should be indicated too. Professor Moffatt omits words, 
phrases, and even entire sentences and paragraphs without a single sign. 
One is now and then at a loss to find a reason for it. Has Jer. 31:15-17 
dropped out by a printer’s carelessness? It does not look so, but why 
should it be omitted? Every scholar regards this exquisite passage (be- 
ginning with ‘Thus saith Jehovah: A voice is heard in Ramah, lamenta- 
tion and bitter weeping” [R.V.]) as one of the certainly genuine sections of 
Jeremiah. Isa. 10:20-23 also is left out; it is by no means so valuable 
and it may not be originally Isaian, but if so, why is there no hint that 
it is a later addition? Why is Isaiah 51:58 simply omitted too? Is it 
also a later gloss? Professor Moffatt is quite inconsistent in marking 
later additions. Some he puts in double brackets, some he retains as if 
they were part of the original text and others he simply omits. This is 
done not merely with small glosses and interpolations which are impor- 
tant for the ideas of the later editors and readers (cf. Isa. 7:17, 18, 20; 
8:7; Jer. 4:27; 5:10, 18 f.) but also with large paragraphs. Isa. 10:11— 
12:6 is surely a late addition but there is no sign of it in this version. 

The same inconsistency is seen in some of Professor Moffatt’s many 
transpositions. In Exod. 1:20 and 1:21 the transposition is not marked. 
Often the transpositions are a great improvement, when they bring sec- 
tions or chapters together which originally belonged together, as in the 
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story of the founding of the monarchy in I Samuel, chapters 8~z2, or in 
the Elijah and Ahab stories in I Kings, chapters 18-22; but sometimes 
they are not self-evident, as for instance in Hosea, chapters 1 and 2; at 
other times transpositions should have been but have not been made, as 
in Haggai, chapters 1 and 2. It happens that sentences are transposed as 
a result of a wrong interpretation of the text, as in Exod. 1: 20@ and 1: 20), 

Occasionally one finds wrong translations. In I Sam. 2:17 “very” is 
omitted before “great” in “The sin of the young men was great before the 
Eternal.” I Sam. 3:2, “But one day after Eli had /aid down,” is bad 
English. In Ruth 4:5 “Ruth the Moabitess, the widow of a dead man” 
should be “‘the wife of t#e deceased.” In Jer. 1:15, ““They shall come and 
erect tribunals” is hardly correct; in verse 16 “by them will I pass sen- 
tence” is certainly wrong. I Kings 22: 24, “Where is the spirit of the Eter- 
nal that speaks through you?” if not wrong, is at least so free as to be open 
to that charge. Hab. 2:2, “Take down éhis oracle on your tablets plainly, 
that one may read it at a glance,” is very good in the second line, but the 
Hebrew does not have “this” before “oracle” (literally, ‘‘vision’”’), and 
by its insertion Professor Moffatt suggests that verses 4 ff. contain this 
oracle. Is this his intention? If so, is it right? Ps. 2:7, “You are now my 
son, this day am I your father,” should be “have I become your father,” 
for he is his father also the next day and all the time. Gen. 2:4, “This is 
the story of how the universe was formed,” does not represent the thought 
of the writer, neither “universe’’ nor “formed” is what he said. In Deut. 
2:12, 22, etc., the Horites must not be translated by troglodytes,” for 
the mention of the Harru in the inscriptions shows that it was a proper 
name. Hag. 2:14, “so with all their life; what they offer yonder is unclean,” 
should be literally “‘and so is every work of their hand, where they approach 
it ‘is unclean.” Professor Moffatt’s rendering is due to his adherence to 
the wrong, discarded interpretation of Hag. 2:10-14. I Sam. 13:21 is 
omitted as untranslatable, but the discovery of the hitherto-unknown 
Hebrew weight pim (used in weighing uncoined money= two-thirds of a 
shekel) has given the solution of this crux and the American Jewish 
Version has already the correct translation: “And the price of the filing 
was a pim for the mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the forks with 
three teeth, and for the axes; and to set the goads.” 

Often Professor Moffatt’s translation, while not positively wrong, is 
not exact enough to do justice to the original. Hab. 2:40, “The good man 
lasts and lives as he is faithful,” takes the place of the older “the righteous 
shall live by his faith.”” Amos 5:24, “No, let justice well up like fresh 
water, let honesty roll in full tide,” has a different picture from Amos’ in 
the first line, and changes the “perennial stream” that flows the whole 
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year to “‘in full tide,” which is not what Amos said. In Isa. 40:8, “but the 
promise of our God stands evermore,” should be “the purpose.”’ In Isa. 
54:8, “for a moment” is omitted in the first line, but it is needed to give 
point to the parallel“ lasting” in the second: “I did turn from you in a 
rush of wrath, but with a lasting love I pity you.” What justification 
has Professor Moffatt to change the first person singular in Ps. 17 into 
the first person plural? In Psalm 58:1 he omits é/em and thereby cuts 
the Gordian knot. But is this right? 

So far we have dealt with passages which involved no reconstruction 
of the text. But the Hebrew text is in many instances quite corrupt and 
must be restored by the aid of the ancient versions which sometimes 
witness to an earlier and better text, or by conjecture based on the context 
and the graphical image of the corrupt words. Textual criticism has done 
a great deal, but not enough by any means, and much labor will have to 
be expended before we can get a reliable text. Professor Moffatt is fully 
aware of the condition of the Hebrew text and has made use of the results 
of textual criticism wherever it seemed to him necessary. This calls for 
a great deal of sound judgment, for not all emendations are generally 
accepted by scholars. There are of course many such. For instance, in 
I Sam 14:41 the ancient Greek version has preserved an important part 
of the text which in our Hebrew manuscripts was accidentally lost by the 
negligence of a copyist whose eye fell on the third instead of the first 
Israel: ‘“Then Saul prayed, ‘O thou Eternal, God of Israel, why hast thou 
not answered thy servant to-day? If the sin lies in me or in Jonathan my son, 
then, O Eternal, God of Israel, let the lot be “urim’’; but if the sin lies in thy 
people Israel, let the lot be “thummim.””’ In I Kings 8:13 the Greek ver- 
sion has preserved the first line of Solomon’s dedicatory sentence, “The 
sun has the Eternal set in heaven.” Both emendations are certainly cor- 
rect and very important. Some emendations obtained by conjecture are 
also generally adopted. Isa. 11:4, “He will strike down the ruthless with 
his verdict, and slay the unjust with his sentences,’’ instead of R.V., “And 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips 
shall he slay the wicked.” The change merely in one Hebrew consonant 
is demanded by the parallelism. Again in Isa. 49:12 it is now quite certain 
as a result of the discovery of the Jewish Aramaic papyri at Assuan that 
the original read the “land of Syene” instead of the “land of Sinim,” 
of the present Hebrew text which used to be identified with China. 

Professor Moffatt has gone farther and incorporated a number of 
other emendations which are not generally adopted but which commend 
themselves by their inherent reasonableness. For instance, in Amos 6:12, 
“Shall horses race over crags, or oxen plough ¢he sea,” one word, bbkrym, 
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is read as two, bbkr ym, and this striking text is the result which brings out 
the full bearing of Amos’ bitter question which continues, ‘“‘that you make 
a poison of justice, a bitter, deadly thing?”’ In Zech. 6:10-14 the text 
has evidently been changed to bring it into line with history. Originally 
there was only one crown which was destined for Zerubbabel, not two, 
and none for Joshua. The Greek version helps us to restore the text. There 
Professor Mofiatt translates, ‘“Take the silver and the gold offered by 
Heldai, etc., in order to make a crown, and place the crown upon the head 
of Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel. ... . he shall wear the royal authority 
and sit enthroned to govern; Joshua shall be priest at his right hand, and 
both shall hold council in harmony. The crown,” etc. In all this the new 
version marks a great advance over the older versions. But a great deal 
more remains to be done along this line and there are even now solutions 
which should have been incorporated. 
One example may suffice. Ps. 2:11 is translated rather freely by Pro- 

fessor Moffatt, 

Worship the Eternal reverently, 

shudder and submit to him, 
do homage to him truly. 


A slight, brilliant emendation of the Hebrew gives us, 


Serve Jhvh with fear 
and pay homage to him with trembling. 


Literally, “and with trembling kiss his feet,’ which is a term of submis- 
sion, just as “‘stroke his face” means “‘reconcile or pacify him.’’ Sometimes 
Professor Moffatt has adopted emendations that appeared the best to 
him, but they will not seem so to others. E.g., Isa. 53:10, 
But the Eternal chose to vindicate his servant, 
rescuing his life from anguish; 
he let him prosper to the full, 
in a posterity with life prolonged. 

There are a number of other matters that might be considered. But 
enough evidence has been adduced to allow a judgment of the quality of 
the new version. There is much to praise in it. The fresh modern style 
which gives a new interest to the literature; the exacter and truer render- 
ings in many passages; the clear distinction between prose and poetry 
especially also in the prophetic books; the frequent differentiation of the 
original from the secondary elements; the indication of the different 
sources; the transpositions of verses and chapters to their right places; 
and the use of an emended Hebrew text. But almost every one of these 
points has to be qualified—the style is often too little dignified; the trans- 
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lations are sometimes too free, inexact or even wrong; poetry is not always 
recognized as such, e.g., Ezek. 17:1-9; I Kings 22:17; Num. 12:6-8; 
there is much inconsistency in the treatment of secondary matter and 
difference of sources; the transpositions are not always defensible or 
have not been made when they were called for; and more and better 
emendations might have been adopted. Yet when this is said and the 
antiquated outward form of this version is added, we shall still have to 
conclude that Professor Moffatt made a vast contribution to the ade- 
quate translation of the Old Testament into modern English; that the 
positive achievement far outweighs any drawbacks; and that the Old 
Testament will indeed become for many readers, as he hopes, “‘a new 
book . ... , more interesting, . . . . and less obscure.’ 

t Preface, p. vii. 

Juutius A. BEWER 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York, N.Y. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE! 


Opening with a very clear statement of the issue by the editor—“‘Is 
religious faith consistent with what we know about the universe?” (p. 10) 
—this valuable and compendious book takes the form of a series of de- 
scriptions of the world as given from the pens of various experts in differ- 
ent branches of natural science. These are immediately preceded by a 
chapter on “The Method of Science,” by Dr. W. E. Ritter, which, if 
containing nothing new, yet states in a striking way certain truths which 
cannot be too often repeated. 

Most effective, as might be expected, are the pages by Dr. R. A. 
Millikan on “The Structure of Matter.’’ No chapter is more factually 
documented, and yet there is none which excites in greater measure the 
feeling of wonder in face of the order and infinity of things—the wonder 
of the infinitely small. Every sentence counts, and it is full of many 
striking and far-reaching statements. ‘“‘A particular atom can certainly 
occupy the same space at the same time as any other atom if it is only 
endowed with sufficient kinetic energy” (p. 47). “‘Does the process go 
on in both directions, heavier atoms being continually formed, as well as 
continually disintegrating into higher ones? Not on the earth, so far as we 
can see. Perhaps in God’s laboratories, the stars. Some day we shall be 
finding out” (p. 56). 

* Contributions of Science to Religion. By Shailer Mathews, with the co-opera- 
tion of thirteen others. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. 427 pages, $3.00. 
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It is with these stars and many other things that Dr. Frost deals in 
his long chapter on ‘““The Structure of the Cosmos.” Yet it is eminently 
readable throughout and awe inspiring, as indeed every serious study in 
astronomy is. It is a cosmos with which we have to deal, because it is 
made of essentially the same elements throughout, and “we can think in 
terms of the cosmos because we are of the cosmos” (p. 95). It is a cosmos 
because even the exceptional behavior of certain planetary satellites in its 
uniformity ‘‘strongly suggests that they are not actual exceptions to, but 
examples of, a law which is not yet understood”’ (p. 98). The flaring up of 
novae may be due “‘to the release of atomic energies which are doubtless 
adequate for the purpose”’ rather than to catastrophic collisions or ex- 
plosions, “‘Although we cannot understand how they come into play” 
(p. 96). The statements on pages 102 and 103, however, do not represent 
Jeans’s most recent views. 

In the compass of less than twenty pages Professor E. B. Mathews 
essays to tell the story of ““The Making of Our Earth,” drawing attention 
in particular to the fact that “‘the unfolding of life has not been haphazard, 
but in accord with principles, the phrasing of many of which are still 
beyond the grasp of man” (p. 114). 

The reader always approaches a discussion of ‘“The Nature of Life” 
with especial expectancy, but in this case the elusiveness of the whole 
subject is throughout peculiarly in evidence. In protoplasm the elemen- 
tary materials comprising living substance ‘‘are combined in ways not 
known elsewhere” (p. 125). Yet this does not take us very far, for life is 
a very great deal more than some peculiarity or particularity of combina- 
tion of certain materials: the differentia lie quite definitely in some ener- 
getic relationship. This, indeed, comes out later in the discussion, with 
the suggestive statement that the “process of reversal of the cosmic 
trend toward final degradation of all ‘free’ energy has been progressively 
increasing during the entire period of organic evolution” (p. 129). There 
are good paragraphs on the progressive factors, but the conception of 
physiological gradients has been overestimated as an explanation, how- 
ever useful as a description. ‘‘Personal efficiency, under the control of 
personal ideals and social obligations and sanctions, appears to be the 
criterion of further human evolution” (p. 140); a biology that ends on such 
a note has certainly a great contribution to make to religion. Professor 
Coulter’s contribution on “Plant Life” is a model of condensation of the 
significant in connection with the evolution of plants, and of what he 
describes as their ‘‘sociology.”’ 

Admirable in temper and peculiarly able and serviceable in its bal- 
anced marshaling of the evidences is Professor Newman’s chapter on 
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“Animal Evolution.” There is, however, a palpable slip (‘‘four thousand” 
for “‘six thousand’’) in the statement of the special creationist claim on 
page 187. 

The succeeding chapter quite naturally deals with ‘‘Social Evolution.” 
To many it will seem the most interesting contribution in the book. In 
particular it is serviceable as providing a fair and succinct account of old 
and new theories of social evolution. ‘Progress as the specific achieve- 
ment of a definite aim is one thing while progress as a steady and progres- 
sive realisation of the common good or happiness is quite another’ (p. 
218). The older theory of the independent origins of culture is contrasted 
with the newer diffusion theory in terms of racial contact. “The prehis- 
toric world is now everywhere pictured to us as characterised by mi- 
grating, advancing, intermingling peoples” (p. 224). There is also some 
keen analysis of the idea of progress. Magnificently typical of the growing 
present-day point of view is such a statement as the following: 

War, poverty, and crime which were formerly defended, apologised for 
and even conceived as a part of the divine plan, appear to our modern eyes as 
problems to be solved, as challenges to the technique of control which scientific 
men persistently seek [p. 233]. 

The chapter on ‘Mind and Evolution,” by Dr. Charles H. Judd, deals 
with one of the most difficult subjects in the book. It leads up to two con- 
clusions. “In the large and in the small, where mind is, there is evolu- 
tionary change”’ (p. 263): ‘“‘With the appearance of the highest form of 
intelligence, that is, intelligence of the type exhibited in human beings, 
evolution took a new turn” (p. 264). In other words, ““Human society has 
language and number systems and tools and money” (p. 264). Certainly 
mind counts increasingly as we rise in the scale of life, and it is the begin- 
ning that must be judged in the light of the end rather than vice versa; 
but the nature of mind and its progressive expressions will be one of the 
last problems to admit of a really satisfactory treatment. On the other 
hand, it was confessedly no part of the intention of the distinguished 
writer of this chapter to deal with these more ultimate problems. 

The section of the book devoted to Scientific Co-operation with Nature 
opens with a chapter on ‘“‘Recent Contributions of Medicine to Human 
Welfare,” by the executive secretary of the Bureau of Health and Public 
Instruction (American Medical Association). It emphasizes once again 
the remarkable fact of the advances in a science within the last sixty years 
as exceeding those of all previous time. It summarizes them with service- 
able discrimination and raises many interesting problems that dovetail 
into the succeeding chapter on “Eugenics” by Dr. Davenport. “Many 
more than a million people die in the United States annually and of these 
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it is estimated that six hundred thousand die of communicable diseases, 
more than half of which are preventable” (p. 282). What is the value set 
on human life that hinders the immediate realization of this state of 
affairs? Dr. Davenport’s contribution is at times almost fierce in tone, 
and it may be doubted even by a eugenist, whether the opening paragraph 
of the section on “Monogamy” is helpful in any respect. On the other 
hand, this chapter, even more than any that precede it, deserves to be 
read and pondered in respect of many present-day situations. A chapter 
upon “What Science Has Done for Agriculture” deals with so wide a 
range of subjects, from the advent of science to animal diseases, and im- 
munity, that some overlapping comes in, from which, however, the vol- 
ume, as a whole, is under the circumstances remarkably free. The con- 
cluding chapter in this section, by Professor Winslow of the Yale School 
of Medicine, dea)s with the subject of ‘“‘Sanitation.’? Here again the field 
of discussion is very wide, and except inasmuch as cleanliness has been 
said to be “‘next to godliness,” it is a little difficult to relate many of the 
interesting, though rather heterogeneous, facts narrated there directly 
to religion, 

The final section upon ‘‘Religion, the Personal Adjustment to Envi- 
ronment” comprises four chapters, all of which have been contributed by 
the editor, Dr. Shailer Mathews. They form a fitting climax to the whole 
discussion, and are in themselves a distinct contribution of the highest 
value. Dr. Mathews sees very clearly that the idea that science can deal 
with knowledge and religion with values can never “satisfy inquisitive 
religious thinking,” and that the sheer subjectivity of much modern 
religious statement can only end in disaster for religion. His objective 
representation of how science justifies the religious life and gives content 
to religious thought should be read by everyone who has the highest 
interests of his fellows at heart. 

In conclusion it may be noted that there has been apparently some 
haste in editing. Printers’ and other errors occur on pages 4, 5, 13, 40, 
IA4I, 166, 192, 202, 227, 261 (bis), 262, 323, 351, 301, 392 and 304 (bis). 
On page 44 there are references to two photographs that are not included 
in the book, and again on page 87 there is a reference to a missing p)ate, 
while the figures referred to by number on page $7 are given on pages 49 
and 55 without numbers. These corrections should be made in a later 


edition since there is no better book of its particular kind. 


J. Y. Smeeson 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
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TROELTSCH’S LAST WORK! 


These lectures may be considered as the last organization of the 
author’s views. They may also be said to mark a new development in his 
mind. The Baron von Hiigel in his Introduction describes this change as a 
movement away from the “‘reality, helpfulness, indeed necessity of at 
least some tradition.” That is to say, Troeltsch was becoming more indi- 
vidualistic and Jess willing to “recognize church and sacraments as legiti- 
mate continuations or developments of our Lord’s mind.” 

The three lectures constituting this volume do not constitute exactly 
a unity, and can best be regarded as more or less converging approaches 
to a common position. History, he holds, 
cannot be regarded as a process in which a universal and everywhere similar 
principle is confined and obscured. It is rather an imperishable and incompara- 
ble confusion of the always-new, unique, and hence individual tendencies. . . . . 
The universal law of history consists precisely in this: that the Divine Reason 
and Divine Life within history constantly manifests itself in always-new and 
always peculiar individualizations—and hence that its tendency is not towards 
unity or universality at all, but rather towards the fulfillment of the highest 
potentialities of each separate department of life. 

Christianity, therefore, is not to be regarded as the unifier of all historical 
forces, but as one historical, individual religion. 

Professor Troeltsch is thus moving into a rather stern realism. He 
says that the Christian religion is born of the historical process of Europe. 
“Tt stands or falls with European civilization.” Its claim to validity is 
therefore applicable to that civilization. It is the idealistic and morally 
controlling religion, and the only religion which our historical process 
permits. Other civilizations similarly may have their own religions. 
As a historian Troeltsch sees the problem set by the interplay of civiliza- 
tions. That is to say, as European civilization begins to disintegrate and 
transform the Asiatic, the missionary process is a social imperative. Chris- 
tianity as the religion of a civilization must therefore readapt itself to the 
changing order, its ultimate test being the furtherance of personality. 
With such a position the student of social evolution must agree. In my 
opinion, the problem can be stated more sharply than by Troeltsch, but 
his general position is undeniable. A religion which has become static 
and fails to provide motivation toward increased personal values will be 
repudiated or ignored by a civilization. The great argument for the mis- 
sionary expansion of Christianity does not lie in the abstract discussion of 

t Christian Thought, Iis History and Application. Lectures written for delivery in 


England during March, 1023, by the Jate Ernst Troeltsch. New York: Doran, 1924. 


Xxxi+179 pages. $1.75. 
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its finality, but in the pragmatic query as to whether Christian attitudes 
and ideals are capable of adaptation to a motivation of the ever more 
complicated civilization evolving from present economic and political 
movements. Stated bluntly, the answer seems to be that the only religion 
capable of furnishing moral motive to the Western civilization is that 
which has been developed as a phase of that civilization. 

The other lectures of the volume are less concrete. Troeltsch is facing 
the problem of a morality from the point of view of what might be 
called “social relativity.’”? As a student of society, he is conscious of the 
complexity of his problem, but seeks to meet it not by a severe analysis 
of the total situation, but by the introduction of an abstract idealism. 
He finds a universal morality which is forma] in nature but is not static. 
Struggle must always continue, struggle with nature and struggle between 
groups, but there is no concrete categorica) imperative. In each moral 
decision there is traceable a certain precision of definition and direction. 
The individual transcends the general stream of history, and so does the 
Kingdom of God, but neither can limit history. The great stream of hu- 
man experience goes on, and if we understand Troeltsch, gets its ultimate 
mora) value in its setting up of conditions in which the individual is ever 
more completely possessed of the power of self-realization and increased 
personalization. 

This, of course, suggests the relationship of the individual to society. 
Troeltsch indicates nine concentric circles, starting with humanity and 
ending with the free intellectual communities or schools of thought. But 
the relationship of the individual to what Troeltsch calls the stream of 
life is certainly not clearly set forth. Troeltsch holds that history itself 
cannot be transcended, but the “Kingdom of God and Nirvana lie outside 
of history.”’ It is a rather pathetic conclusion for a historian to reach, and 
gives one the conviction that with all his historical feeling, Troeltsch had 
not fully adjusted his later individualism to his recognition of group per- 
sonalities. 

Altogether, these lectures are interesting in that they show how a 
thoroughgoing historical method cannot avoid raising moral issues. If 
Troeltsch has done nothing more, he has brought home to the socia) and 
historical student the fact that mere description is unsatisiactory. Human 
nature wants more than an indefinite succession of snap photographs of 
events. We demand some sort of explanation of ourselves and of our 
existence. We shrink alike from a superimposed program of a priori 
idealism and a historica) indifferentism. In my own opinion, Christianity 


is all that Troeltsch says of it historically, but it is also something more. 
That is to say, granting that it is historically relative, it is also humanly 
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sound and its genera) mora) positions, when once dissociated from their 
sources, are consistent with the facts of social evolution. To say that a 
thing is historically relative is not to say that it has not the capacity for 
reproducing itself in new conditions. ‘The evidence that a man is a man 
is that his child is human. So there seems to be in the institutions and 
socia) attitudes and loyalties of Christianity an ability to reproduce new 
species of themselves for the purpose of directing the individual in more 
complicated sc 1a) situations, and of enabling both individuals and groups 
to organize their lives for the more complete realization of personality. 
SHAILER MATHEWS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TWO FRESH DISCUSSIONS OF CHRISTOLOGY 


li anyone believes that speculative Christology is no longer a living 
issue with vigorous, modern thinkers, he will find evidence in these vo)- 
umes that theology still has worthy champions. Both writers show them- 
selves to be scholars of ability, philosophers of no mean rank, keen, mod- 
ern, and forceful in their discussion of issues which become )iving indeed 
under their treatment. One volume’ is by a distinguished Englishman of 
high standing among scholars of the church, William Temple, bishop of 
Manchester. His logical method is that of a noble philosophic idealism, 
not unlike Sorley and Pringie-Pattison, which flourishes better in England 
than in America in the present generation. The other volume? is by the 
gifted professor of systematic theology in Drew Theological Seminary, 
It is written in the language of a more personalistic idealism, with a pro- 
nounced pragmatic and ethical emphasis. Professor Lewis has learned 
at least some of his philosophic method from Borden P. Bowne, whom he 
frequently quotes. 

Jesus Christ and the Human Quest is based upon the assumption that 
“personality is to be regarded as the supreme category of both thought 
and being.” The method of the author is to build upon a concrete account 
of (1) “the actual practical significance of Christ as that is attested in 
human experience’; (2) “human nature in its end-seeking capacity, the 
claim being made that the ends sought are determined by the individual, 
social, and religious needs which are elementa) in every man’; (3) the 

1 Christ, the Truth, By William Temple, M.A., D.Litt., bishop of Manchester. 
New York: Macmillan, 1924. Pp. xv-+341. $2.50. 

2 Jesus Christ and the Human Quest. By Edwin Lewis, professor of systematic 


theology in Drew Theological Seminary. New York: Abingdon Press, 1924. Pp. 388. 
$3.00. 
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growth of organization and control in consciousness and the balance he- 
tween the organic and the creative, the autonomous and the automatic; 


(4) the development of the unique moral endowment of men and the aris- 
ing of the complex ethical problem of society. Jesus is exhibited in his 
relation to the psychological and ethical situation thus analyzed, and his 
saviorhood from sin is provided for. Jesus emerges as Christ, the unique 
Person, unique Savior of the world. 

Professor Lewis grounds his contention of the “Lordship of Jesus” 
upon the recognition of his moral excellence, the recognition of the pre- 
eminence of Jesus as moral personality, 

It is precisely on his moral excellence that the question of his Lordship, his 
Sonship, and his Saviorhood is dependent today for an increasing number of 
men. The world will worship at the feet of that One who can settle the moral 


problem, and it will ascribe to him without hesitation the highest titles. But 
the crucial point is just there—in the settlement of the moral problem, that is, 


in identifying the moral actual and the moral ideal. If there has ever lived a 
man who, not merely in personal intention but in the whole reach of his life, 
inner and outer, has consistently, not occasionally—we can all do that—main- 
tained himself at the full level of the oug/t for love’s sake, there was a man whose 
achievement was so far forth a divine achievement, for that is what we think 
of when we think of God under his moral aspect. In such a man, God is manifest 
in the flesh. No, we will say more than that: we will say that such a man is 
God manifest in the flesh. 

This is the claim that we make for Jesus Christ. He was Son of God with 
power by virtue of his moral achievement [pp. 98, 99]. 


The earlier chapters of the book dealing with the concrete analysis 
of the actual situation seem to the reviewer remarkably well done and 
fruitful in suggestion for the religious understanding. For example, the 
balance between the organic and deterministic elements, on the one 
hand, and the purposive and creative factors, upon the other, is finely 
shown. Likewise, the recognition of “the end-seeking nature of man” 
receives significant treatment. There will be those, we think, who will 
follow approvingly and eagerly the fine ethical discussions of the first 
half of the book, who will find their assent, or at least their eagerness, 
flagging in the later, more speculative chapters. But the book, as a whole, 
is a live contribution to religious and ethical thinking, and deserves wide 
reading in theological circles. 

Christ, the Truth, by Bishop Temple, as we have already indicated, 
lifts us directly into a lofty strain of speculative thinking. The Bishop’s 
metaphysical construction of the Incarnation develops with charm, re- 
vealing an independent philosophic thinker. There are, withal, ample 
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evidences of wide and accurate reading and forcefu) thinking, together 
with a generous deference to differing opinions and a modest sense of the 
theorist’s own [imitations. 

Whether the net resu)t is a very origina) conception of the Incarnation 
may be doubted. It seems to us, rather, an engaging discussion which 
brings up to date the traditional conclusions based upon the traditional 
presuppositions. Bishop Temple is not a modernist in such statements of 
method and conclusions as these: 

We have been led by the argument to a view of the universe which requires 
for its confirmation a divine act in the midst of history. We have found that 
God is such as to act in a special way if occasion demand; we have found an 
occasion which demands such an act. If there is no such act, we must either 
compose ourselves to await the coming of the Christ, or else we must abandon 
our whole view of life and the world. 

But there is record of a divine act such as the need requires. It is the story 
of the Birth, Life, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and the consequent coming of the Holy Spirit. .... We read in the record 
how by special experiences, both spiritual and external, a people had been pre- 
pared to witness the divine act. But the act in which all this finds its pivot is the 
Incarnation. 

We see One who was born by no activity of human will, but only by the 
acquiescence of the Virgin-Mother in the divine Will. etc. [pp. 125, 126]. 

One more quotation: 

Christian theologians have tried in various ways to represent the Incarna- 
tion in the language appropriate to the thought of their day. As we set out upon 
the same attempt let us remember that no one theory has or can have the stamp 
of orthodoxy; and no theory is heretical or heterodox unless it denies that Jesus 
Christ is both Perfect God and Perfect Man. 

First then let us be sure that the Incarnation was a reality and not a sham. 
He who lived among men and died on the Cross was the Second Person of the 
Eternal Trinity. But the life He lived on earth was a real human life, subject to 
all limitations that are the lot of humanity, and subject also to all temptations, 
save only such as arise from sin committed in the past [p. 144]. 

This book will be read for its originality, brilliancy, and its stimulating 
tone of convinced logical authority. Its conclusions will not satisfy the 
needs of many modern-minded men, nor seem to them to deal with real- 
ity. Liberal thinkers are likely to find its speculative method less con- 
vincing than Professor Lewis’ more pragmatic method. 

HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
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BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epwarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 

II Band. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. 127 pages. 

BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epwarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. 

II Band, 1 and 2. 

A continuation of the new and rewritten edition of the valuable handbook on his- 
tory of religions formerly edited by Chantepie’de la Saussaye. These sections include 
Hinduism, Persia, and Greece. The section on India of the last century gives a worthy 
perspective of the movements of thought and of sectarianism. 


CurerRA, Epwarp. Sumerian Religious Texts. (Crozer Theological Seminary 
Babylonian Publications, Vol. I.) Upland, Pa.: Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, 1924. 41 pages and 72 plates. 

A collection of texts from Nippur now held in the Museum at Stamboul. The copies 
are clearly made and a brief introduction to the study of the tablets is given. A full 
translation will come later. The study of these documents and their publication were 
made possible by the generosity of Mr. John P. Crozer who put a fund left in trust by 
his father, Mr. Samuel A. Crozer, at the disposal of Crozer Theological Seminary for 
such archaeological work. Such generosity is highly commendable and necessary for 
the advancement of science and learning. 

CHURCHWARD, ALBERT. The Origin and Evolution of Religion. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1924. xv-+422 pages. $15.00. 

This book is dedicated ‘‘to all humanity who wish to learn and know the truth.” 
It is a startling example of what may be done in the rich materials of the history of reli- 
gions by a scholar with a pet theory. The author finds the source of all religions in 
the old “stellar, lunar and solar” cults of ancient Egypt beginning hundreds of thou- 
sands of years ago and spreading from there over the earth. Specialists in the religions 
of the world will be surprised to learn what their familiar materials turn out to be when 
run through the sieve of a dogmatic theorist. 


Haas, Hans. Religion der Hethiter. (Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte. 5 

Lieferung). Leipzig: Deichert, 1925. 2 pages and 18 plates. M. 2. 
Haas, Hans. Babylonisch-Assyrische Religion. (Bilderatlas zur Religionsge- 

schichte. 6. Lieferung.) Leipzig: Deichert, 1925. 6 pages and 49 plates. 

M. 3. 

These are archaeological materials offered as illustrative aids to the understanding 
of religions in Sumer, Babylonia, Assyria, and the religion of the Hittites. 

Macnicot, Nicot. The Making of Modern India. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (American Branch), 1924. vilit235 pages. $2.50. 

This is a welcome collection of the articles dealing with India, written by the author 
for several journals during the last twenty years. Dr. Nicol is a Christian with an un- 
derstanding of, and sympathy for, India. In this era of India’s renaissance it is espe- 
cially valuable to have trustworthy guidance in the interpretation of modern tendencies. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
Leusa, JAMES H. The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1925. xii+336 pages. 

An elaborate study of the psychological, physiological, and conceptual factors in 
mysticism, indicating that the experiences which the mystic attributes to direct divine 
influence may well be referred to other causes. 

UNDERWOOD, ALFRED CLAIR. Conversion: Christian and Non-Christian. New 

York: Macmillan, 1925. 283 pages. $2.00. 

A historical and psychological study of the experience of conversion in Christianity, 
Hinduism, Early Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and the Mystery Religions of the 
Roman Empire. A final chapter deals with the relative merits of each. 

THE BIBLE 
GOODSPEED, EpGAR J. The Making of the English New Testament. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1925. ix-++129 pages. $1.50. 

A history of the successive translations of the New Testament in English written 
to commemorate the four-hundredth anniversary of the work of Tyndale. 

Hoare, H. W. Our English Bible. New York: Dutton, 1925. xxxi+336 pages. 
$2.00. 

A reprint of the second edition (1902) of a book originally published in 1go1. It is 
one of the best summaries of the history of the English versions of the Bible and has 
established its place as a standard work upon that subject. 


Morratt, JAMES. The Old Testament. A New Translation. Vol. Il. New York: 

Doran, 1925. x+470 pages. $2.50. 

This volume completes the work. It contains the poets and the prophets. It is 
characterized by the same free renderings and originality of expression as the previous 
volume, and has the same merits and defects. To an unusual extent it is an interpreta- 
tion, rather than a translation. 


OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 

Hatter, Max. Das Judentum. (Die Schriften des Alten Testaments). Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1925. xxiv+363 pages. M. to. 

This is a new edition of this work, which first appeared in 1914. It covers the Old 
Testament literature of history, prophecy, and legislation which appeared in and after 
the Exile. It furnishes a brief sketch of post-exilic history and translations of large por- 
tions of Isaiah, chaps. 56-66, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Ezra, Nehemiah, Joel, Habak- 
kuk, Esther, Daniel, and the Assouan papyri. Brief introductions to the several writ- 
ings and concise comments upon the translated passages combine to make the work a 
useful commentary. 

Jirxu, Anton. Die Wanderungen der Hebrier im 3, und 2, Jahrtausend. (Der 
Alte Orient, Band 24. Heft 2.) Leipzig: Hinrichs 1924. 32 pages. M. 
1.20. 

A clear and concise summary of the documentary evidence from the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic inscriptions regarding the Habiru people, showing that the geographical 
statements of the Old Testament regarding the origin and earliest movements of the 
Hebrew clans are essentially correct. The facts are well organized and convincingly 
marshaled. 
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CONCERNING JESUS 


Dupont, GeorGES. Le fils de ’homme. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1924. 166 
pages. 
This critical investigation of a long-standing issue concludes that Jesus did not use 
the self-designation “Son of Man” as a messianic title, but that this feature of gospel 
tradition was a creation of the early church. 


FAIRWEATHER, WILLIAM. Jesus and the Greeks or Early Christianity in the Tide- 
way of Hellenism. New York: Scribner’s, 1925. xvi+-407 pages. $3.50. 
The author professes his main purpose to be to demonstrate that Hellenistic influ- 

ence upon primitive Christianity in no way vitally affects the substance or detracts 

from the essential independence of the faith which was once for all committed to the 
saints, 


GocuEL, Maurice. Jésus de Nazareth, Mythe ou histoire? Paris: Payot, 1925. 

314 pages. 15 fr. 

Europe is experiencing again, as it did fifteen years ago, a recrudescence of the old 
question as to whether Jesus ever lived. But this time the agitation centers in France 
rather than Germany. But to the French belong the honor of having raised the issue 
over a hundred years ago. In its present form the champion of the negative opinion is 
the littérateur, Couchoud, of whom Goguel says “his book is more the dream of a poet 
than the work of a historian.” 


GRANDMAISON, LEONCE DE. Jésus dans Vhistoire et dans le mystére. Paris: Li- 
brairie Bloud and Gay, 1925. 77 pages. 3 fr. 
A Roman Catholic refutation of the contention, of late newly advocated by certain 
French writers, that Jesus never lived. 


Morratt, JAMES. Everyman’s Life of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1925. 242 pages. 
$1.50. 

A running together of selections from the gospels printed in the well-known trans- 
lation of the author. The title ““Everyman’s Life of Jesus” seems strange. It might bet- 
ter have been “‘No-man’s,”’ It is neither Mark’s, Matthew’s, Luke’s, John’s, nor even 
Q’s, but is an artificial mosaic of various gospel fragments—an abbreviated Tatian. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


BaveEr, D. WatterR. Das Johannesevangelium. (Handbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment.) Tiibingen: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1925. 244 pages. 


This new edition, of what is perhaps the most valuable modern commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel, is noteworthy particularly for its additional religionsgeschichtliche data. 


BAUER, WALTER. Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch su den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur von Erwin Preuschen. 2. 
Auflage. Erste Lieferung. Giessen: Toépelmann, 1925. vii+128 pages. 
M. 2.40. 

This new edition of Preuschen’s lexicon of the New Testament and early Christian 
literature apparently is a distinct improvement upon the first edition particularly in the 
use of data from the papyri, if one may judge of the whole from his first Lieferung. 
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CLEMEN, CARL. Religionsgeschichiliche Erklirung des Neuen Testaments. II 

Hilfte. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1924. 247 pages. M. 7.50. 

This completes the revision of this work. The principal supplementary materials 
in the new edition are bibliographical, and there is the same hesitancy as in the previous 
edition in allowing any extensive influence of non-Jewish religions and philosophies on 
Christianity. 


DENNY, WALTER B. The Four Gospels and the Christian Life. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1925. 205 pages. $1.00. 
A popular presentation of the results of modern knowledge regarding the gospels, 
with emphasis upon their religious value. The book is suitable for class use in elemen- 
tary study of the subject. 


FascuHER, Ericu. Die formgeschichtliche Methode: eine Darstellung und Kritik. 

Giessen: Tépelmann, 1924. 236 pages. 

A convenient summary of recent German investigations into the origins of the gos- 
pels with particular reference to theories regarding the influence of interests arising in 
the cult life of the Christian communities as affecting the literary forms in which the 
primitive elements of gospel tradition first took shape. 


Gocuet, Maurice. Les Epitres Pauliniennes. (Introduction au Nouveau Tes- 
tament. Tome IV.) Paris: Leroux, 1925. 421 pages. 
The Pauline volume in this standard new introduction to the New Testament 
seems to be a worthy successor to the three previous volumes on the Gospels and Acts. 


Scumipt, Kart Lupwic. Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus im Urchristentum; 
and TiLuicH, Pau. Rechftertigung und Zweifel. Giessen: Tépelmann, 
1924. 32 pages. M. 1. 

Two brief essays of a popular type, one discussing the relation of Paul to his Chris- 
tian predecessors and the other treating of justification as a fundamental principle of 

Protestantism. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


BrILIoTH, YNGVE. The Anglican Revival. Studies in the Oxford Movement. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. xv-+357 pages. $5.00. 

A critical study of the conception of the Church out of which the Oxford movement 
arose, based upon a thoroughgoing examination of sermons of Newman, Pusey, and 
others, as well as Froude’s Remains. No significant contributions are made by this 
study which has been conducted in a painstaking, scientific manner. An estimate of 
the influences of the Oxford movement upon the Church of England is also given. An 
exhaustive appendix supplies a critical review of bibliography. 


Cotter, JOHN J. Methodism. Its Divisions and Unions and its Missions. Toron- 
to: Ryerson Press, 1924. 203 pages. $1.50. 

A handbook giving the genesis, historical landmarks, and the distinguishing fea- 
tures of Methodism in practically all parts of the world. A survey is given of Methodist 
missions. Though packed with encyclopedic information, this manual is written in an 
entertaining style. 
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Evans, AUSTIN PATTERSON. An Episode in the Struggle for Religious Freedom. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1924. xi+235 pages. $2.50. 

A scholarly story of the persecutions endured by a group of dissenters in Nurem- 
burg 1524-28. Important light is thrown upon the personality, teachings, and experi- 
ences of Hans Denck. Luther’s intolerance comes under careful survey. An exhaustive 
bibliography is attached. 


GLO6cKNER, Dr. Orro. Celsi AAHOHS AOTOL. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 
1924. XV-+72 pages. $0.70. 
A reconstructed Greek text of Celsus, True Word written against Christianity and 
refuted by Origen whose generous excerpts have made the restoration possible. 


DOCTRINAL 
BRUNNER, PETER. Vom Glauben bei Calvin. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. viiit+162 


pages. 
A careful objective study of the essential factors in Calvin’s interpretation of reli- 
gious transformation through faith. 


CHAMPNESS, ERNEST F. Must We Part with God? New York: Macmillan, 1925. 

100 pages. $1.00, 

A frank recognition of the difficulties which present-day religious thinking must 
face, with a consideration of those factors in our personal and social experience which 
point toward a belief in God. The book lays stress on the purposive aspects of human 
life rather than on arguments based on causation. 


Gore, CHarR Les. The Docirine of the Infallible Book. New York: Doran, 10925. 

63 pages. $1.00. 

A little book written at the request of the Students’ Christian Movement. Dr. 
Gore stands up stoutly for the rights of biblical criticism, and contends that a belief in 
the inspiration of the Bible does not involve affirmation of its infallibility. But the es- 
sentially supernatural origin of Christianity is unaffected by a critical estimate of the 
Bible. 


Ltpemann, Hermann. Grundlegung christlicher Dogmatik. Bern: Paul Haupt, 

1924. xi+610 pages. 

Liidemann’s dogmatics is a very important publication in the field of systematic 
theology since it embodies the endeavor to combine three very important tendencies 
of thought. The author rejects the notion of any supernatural transmission of truth or 
revelation. He makes Schleiermacher’s conception of religion basic. With the latter 
he connects a purely rational and inductive psychic metaphysics worked out by means 
of a thoroughgoing criticism of Kant’s subjective idealism. 

Mempers OF THE CuurcH oF Enctann. The Inner Life. Essays in Liberal 

Evangelicalism. 2d series. New York: Doran, 1925. xiv+300 pages. 


$2.00. 
A group of papers discussing some of the essentia)] aspects of evangelical religious 


experience with reference to modern evolutionary philosophy, biblical criticism, and 
psychological understanding of human ideals and behavior. 
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MISSIONS 


Hotton, D. C. (Ed.) The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea and Formosa. 
Japan: Federation of Christian Missions, 1924. 541 pages. $2.75. 

The annual volume containing sections on General Conditions, District Surveys 
of Evangelistic Work, Education, Thought and Literature, Social and Industrial Affairs, 
Non-Christian Religions, and Reports of Organizations, in Japan, and also reports from 
Formosa and Korea. 

Price, Maurice T. Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations. Chicago: 
American Baptist Pub. Soc.; New York: Stechert & Co., 1924. xxvi+578 
pages. $3.75. 

A pioneer study of Christian Missions, considered as one phase of the present mix- 
ture of Orienta] and Occidental cultures. The author examines and classifies into cate- 
gories the typical reactions of foreign peoples to the Christian propaganda, and seeks to 
find in psychological and sociological factors a sufficient explanation of these reactions. 
CrarK, Davis Wascatt. Child Labor and the Social Conscience. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1924. 124 pages. $1.00. 

A general indictment of the evils connected with child labor in the United States. 
The evident failure of this kind of writing to convince the people leads one to wonder if 


general indictments of this kind are worth while. 


PHILOSOPHY 


CONGER, GEORGE PERRIGO. A Course in Philosophy. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1924. xi+603 pages. 

A comprehensive and well-arranged textbook, giving a brief survey of the history 
of philosophy, followed by carefully worked out analyses of the problems of epistemology, 
metaphysics, ethics, and religion. Good working bibliographies occur at the end of each 
chapter. 

MACKENZIE, J. S. Ultimate Values in the Light of Contemporary Thought. New 

York: Doran, 1924. 191 pages. $1.25. 

A philosophical discussion concerned to interpret those gvalities of reality which 
serve to make up the realm of values, and to indicate how values find most appropriate 
explanation in an idealistic philosophical system. 

Orro, M. C. Things and Ideals. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. xi+320 
pages. $2.50. 

An unusually readable and sympathetic presentation of the problem of maintaining 
humanity’s highest ideals in the universe which science discloses to us. Both non-mora] 
naturalism and non-experimental theology are adversely criticized, and a high-minded 


experimenta] humanism is persuasively set forth. 


BIOGRAPHY 
LANGENSKJOLD, GRETA. Baron Paul Nicolay. New York: Doran, 1924. 251 
pages. $1.60. 
A remarkable character and career is disclosed here in the biography of the leader 
of the Christian Student Movement in Russia. One is constantly reminded of Henry 
Drummond, It gives one a refreshing sense of the simple integrities of the Christian 


ideal as it is realized in modern men like Baron Nicolay. 
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Porritt, ARTHUR. John Henry Jowett. New York: Doran, 1924. xiv+304 
pages. $2.50. 
Dr. Jowett went from us so recently, leaving a vivid and beautiful memory in al] 
the English-speaking world) His biographer has ample command of the sources; he is a 
trained journalist; he loves his subject, but not too much. This is one of the biographies 
which will have an honored place in libraries and homes, The letters of Dr. Jowett are 
extensively used and they tell their own story. It was a great life. 


DEVOTIONAL AND INSPIRATIONAL 


BApincer, ALBERT H. Sermons on Revelation. New York: Doran, 1924. 267 
pages. $1.60. 
Dr. Baldinger publishes twenty-two sermons on the Apocalypse. Concerning his 
critical positions it is hardly necessary to say more than that he thinks the book to have 
been written by John the Beloved Disciple about 90 A.p. The sermons themselves are 


short, clear, interesting. They may or may not clarify more than they confuse. In the 
midst of so many other vital themes for preaching it seems hardly worth while to add 


a new book to the shelves on this subject. 


Campsect, JAurs M. Life’s Highest Loyalty. New Vork: Abingdon Press, 1925. 
116 pages. $1.00. 
Popular expositions, setting forth aspects of loyalty to Christ, as a person, as a 


leader, as a teacher, as a savior, and as lord and king. 


Davies, Tuomas Frepericx. Personal Progress in Religion. Milwaukee: More- 
house Publishing Co., 1925. go pages. $1.00. 


A little book intended to help those who accept the finality of the accepted Anglican 
system to find a more profound personal experience in terms of that system. 


Kine, ExisHa Atonzo. Shall We Live Forever? Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1925. 
II pages. $0.15. 
A useful little tract for Easter. 


Swi7H, Davip. The Ant of Preaching. New York: Doran, 1924. 221 pages. 
$2.00. 

The value of a book of this kind lies principally in the personality of its writer, guar- 
anteeing the worth of its counsels. The author of ‘“The Days of His Flesh” speaks here 
out of his own experience. An excellent study of the warrants of preaching; then the 
antecedents of Christian preaching are surveyed; finally we have a study of the preacher 
in the various activities of his office. The counsels are wide and profitable, although 


practically all that is well said here has been equally well said elsewhere. 


THORN, GEORGE W, Visions of Hope and Fear, New York: Doran. 1924. xit 
175 pages. $1.75. 
Only a courageous expositor would undertake the book of Revelation today, Here 
is an honest attempt. It will satisfy no one who comes to the book with the prejudices 
of the literalist or the radical; but it does present the contents of this utterance of the 


Bible fairly and clearly. 

















